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MEMOIR OF THE LATE 


REV. MAURICE PHILLIPS, 


OF HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Ir is worthy of remark, that seve- 
ral of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of the Christian church, 
have been the offspring of religious 
parents. Such, in early times, 
were Origen, Augustine, and 
many others, who enjoyed the pa- 
rental discipline of those who lived 
in the fear of God. Such also 
were Matthew Henry, Watts, and 
Doddridge, together with a number 
of learned and useful men of the 
last century, “ whose praise is in all 
the churches.” The pious care, 


and the prayers of ‘the righteous, 
for the spiritual interests of those 
whom God has given them, are 


seldom in vain. Being solicitous, 
by early instruction, and the ex- 
ample of a holy life, to train up 
their children ‘‘ in the way they 
should go,” they have generally 
witnessed the fulfilment of the 
promise, in finding that the ob- 
jects of their care and affection did 
not “depart from it.” Of this 
description were the ancestors of 
Mr. Phillips. His grand-father, 
after whom he was named, was 
long an honourable. member of 
one of the largest Dissenting 
churches in South Wales. His 
father was also a consistent mem- 
ber of the same society upwards 
of sixty-four years, and died a 
witness to the truth and excellence 
of evangelical religion. 

Mr. Phillips was born in the 
parish of Llangan, in the county 
of Carmarthen, January 1767. He 
was sent to school when very 
young, and beyan to learn the 
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Assembly’s Shorter Catechism as 
soon as he wasableto read. This 
he did with great assiduity, until 
he had committed the whole to 
memory, both in Welsh and Eng- 
lish. He was also early accus- 
tomed to attend public worship 
with his parents at the Indepen- 
dent meeting, Henllan Amgoed, 
where they sat under the ministry 
of the late Rev. Richard Morgan. 
There he was publicly catechised 
every Lord’s-day, according to the 
long established custom of the 
church, which has ever been cele- 
brated for its attention to the in- 
struction of youth. His catechist 
was Mr. John David, of Carvan, 
for whom Mr. Phillips entertained 
an affectionate regard to the close 
of his life. The good old man is 
still living, and has furnished the 
writer with several iculars 
respecting the early life of his 
catechumen. He>represents him 
as having been carefully brought 
up by his pious father, Mr. Joseph 
Phillips, “‘ in the doctrine and 
admonition of the Lord.” He did 
not, however, discover any parti- 
cular marks of seriousness, until 
about the fourteenth year of his 
age, when his mother died of 
typhus fever. In addition to this 
affliction, he caught the fever him- 
self, and was brought to the very 
brink of the grave. In this state, 
the serious reflections-which broke 
in upon his mind, enforced by the 
near prospect of eternity, were 
blessed to his conversion, He 
was convinced of the evil of ‘sin, 
2X 
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and the necessity of personal reli- 
ion, so that he now attended with 
increasing diligence to the ap- 
pointed means of salvation. In 
the following year, therefore, he 
became a member of the church 
at Henllan, esteeming it his duty 
and privilege to make an open 
rofession of his obedience to 
Christ. In doing this, he was 
actuated by the best principles, 
and the purest of motives; so that 
he remained steady and consistent 
in his deportment, enjoying the 
= opinion of all who knew 
im. ~ 


His father was in business, and 
intended that his son should fol- 
low the same occupation with 
himself, and in which he had now 
been employed for some time. 
This, however, was not congenial 
with the habits and wishes of Mr. 
Phillips. He felt a strong desire 
to devote himself to the Christian 
ministry, and to enter upon a 
course of preparatory study. With 
this his father very readily and 
tenderly complied. He was there- 
fore placed, in October 1784, un- 
der the tuition of his pastor, by 
whom he was well grounded in 
the elements of the Latin and 
Greek languages. Other branches 
of classical learning also received 
some attention; and under the 
direction of Mr. Morgan, he read 
a few books on the subject of 
divinity. 

After spending two years under 
the instruction of his pastor, Mr. 
Phillips entered the Dissenting 
Academy at Oswestry, in Septem- 
ber 1786. Here, under the tuition 
of the late Dr. Edward Williams, 
he pursued the study of the Latin 
and Greek classics, learnt Hebrew, 
and attended to geography and 
astronomy. The students next 
went through a system of logic, 
rhetoric, and natural philosophy. 
They then read a compendium of 
ecclesiastical history, Godwin’s 
Jewish Antiquities, Mark’s Me- 
dulla, and part of Doddridge’s 
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Lectures. These were followed 
by critical lectures on the Greek 
Testament ; and during the latter 
part of their course of study, they 
were employed at different times, 
in the composition of skeletons 
andsermons. Among other thearis 
of improvement, the students at 
Oswestry had regular meetings 
for conversation, which were often 
attended by the tutor. At one 
time they went over the Apostle’s 
Creed, clause after clause, and 
spent a part of the time, assigned 
to each meeting, in conversing on 
experimental religion. The Rev. 
John Roberts, of Llanbrynmair, 
observes, that he was “ highly in 
favour with the tutor, and also 
with Mrs, Williams.” When this 
gentleman first went to the aca- 
demy, Mr. Phillips was sub-tutor. 
In May, 1790, Mr. Phillips 
went to Brigstock, in Northamp- 
tonshire, having been recommend- 
ed to the congregation there, as 
‘a young man of more solidity 
than show, possessing a mind 
strongly bent on reading and im- 
provement:” In this situation he 
continued about six years, dili- 
gently pursuing the work to which 
e had devoted himself. On one 
part of the Lord’s-day, he preached 
at Weldon, in connexion with 
Brigstock ; and once a month he 
delivered an evening lecture at 
Corby. Both these places were 
four miles from his residence. The 
meeting houses at Weldon and 
Brigstock being in a very dilapi- 
dated state, and the number of 
hearers increasing, a new place of 
worship was erected at Weldon 
during the continuance of his la- 
bours there, and another at Brig- 
stock immediately after his re- 
moval. “ His blameless life and 
Christian temper,” says the Rev. 
Robert Pickering, who succeeded 
him im this situation, “ much en- 
deared him to the people who at- 
tended on his ministry; and he 
was held in high estimation by 
many who never heard him. His 
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public and private labours, under 
the blessing of God, were rendered 
not only acceptable, but very use- 
fulto many. He was the honoured 
instrumentof turning many “ from 
darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God.” Several 
who were added to the church 
after his departure, owned him as 
their spiritual father.” 

While at Brigstock, Mr. Phillips 
was very attentive to the younger 
members of his congregation. 
These he would request to meet 
him frequently in his study, when 
he conversed with them about 
their spiritual interests. His me- 
thod was, to propose to them some 
important questions on the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Gospel ; and 
then, according to their answers, 
gave them suitable instruction. 
Many expressed the real pleasure 
they found in these religious exer- 
cises. ‘‘ His kind and affectionate 
visits to the poor and afflicted,” 
says Mr. Pickering, “ were ren- 
dered very beneficial. One pleas- 


ing instance is worthy of being 


recorded. A young woman had 
resided for a little time at Leices- 
ter, and having heard the late 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, her mind be- 
came deeply impressed with a 
sense of religion. Indisposition 
compelled her to return to Brig- 
stock, her native village. At her 
request, Mr. Phillips went several 
times toveonverse with her, when 
it pleased God, in his sovereign 
mercy, to bless his visits to the 
conversion of her aged parents 
and two sisters. The whole fa- 
mily became his regular hearers, 
though, prior to this, they had 
never entered a Dissenting place 
of worship. These poor, but wor- 
thy people, showed by their holy 
and consistent walk, that they had 
not received the grace of God in 
vain.” 

This interesting scene of his 
labours, and the general state of 
religion while Mr. Phillips re- 
mained here, will be best described 
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in his own words. Writing to 
Dr. Williams, he gives the We 
ing account :—“ The prospett here 
is very promising in regard to 
usefulness, The congregation at 
Brigstock, on the Sabbath after- 
noon and evening, consists of be- 
tween two and three hundred 
people ; that at Weldon is some- 
thing less numerous, though the 
new place, (which has no gal- 
leries,) is generally full. There is 
another town, within less than 
two miles of Weldon, where I 
preach once a month, on the 
Sabbath evening. The inhabi- 
tants are numerous, and disposed 
to hear; so that the meeting, 
which is as large as either of the 
other two, is always well filled. 
The constant hearers belonging 
to each congregation, dwell upon 
the spot, which makes the attend- 
ance more regular. There are also 
a few who come from neighbour- 
ing villages, In these three places 
there is no other Dissenting in- 
terest. There are, indeed, a few 
persons who meet in a private 
house at Brigstock, who have con- 
ceived a dislike to my preaching ; 
but they have wrought no won- 
ders in the earth. The person 
who preaches to them has gained 
no new ground, nor is he likely to 
gain any; and some who went 
after him at first, have returned. 
He is a miller, who resides in the 
neighbourhood. He tells the few 
who attend him, that Christ has 
done every thing for them ; talks 
about the privileges that belong to 
them, as good folks; and they sit 
under his shadow with great de- 
light, sometimes awake, and some- 
times asleep. Here we have no 
opposition from church people 
worth speaking of. Since my 
coming, prejudice has been con- 
siderably diminished, and the esta- 
blished clergy have not much in- 
fluence. The people have an idea 
that they are at liberty to hear 
where they please. Hence, at 
Corby, we have the church singers 
2X2 
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our meeting, and at Weldon, 
an annual sermon for 
what is called a Friendly Society, 
whose members, except two or 
three, are church people. It is 
the practice of ministers in these 
parts to preach a new year's ser- 
mon to young people, when they 
collect among themselves a sum 
of money, as a present for the mi- 
nister, which amongst us, amounts 
to four or five pounds every year. 
The situation requires less salary 
than more public and genteel 
places; and as it respects a pros- 
pect of usefulness, I prefer. it to 
any other that I know. The cast 
of the people is so far altered, that 
they will bear, without offence, 
a yn alarming, and pointed ad- 
dress,—a mode of preaching by 
far the most useful in its tendency ; 
and we are surrounded by many 
congregations, at no great dis- 
tance, with which we maintain a 
Christian intercourse, so that a 
minister may exchange services 
with his brethren as often as he 
finds it convenient.” 

In December, 1794, Dr. Wil- 
liams was solicited to undertake 
the superintendence of the Inde- 
pendent College at Rotherham ; 
and on accepting the invitation of 
the committee in the following 
year, was anxious to have Mr. 
Phillips engaged as his colleague. 
He therefore wrote in June, 1795, 
to know his mind on the subject. 
** I have always thought,” said he, 
“that your present situation was 
but preparatory to another, and 
that Providence would, at some 
time, place you in a sphere of 
usefulness more congenial with 
the prevailing turn of your mind. 
In the course of last summer, ap- 

lication was made to me for in- 
ormation, when I mentioned you 
to my correspondent, as not im- 
moveable, and one whom IJ consi- 


dered suitable for a second tutor. - 


I hope you will open your mind 
freely on the subject, and with as 
little reserve as possible.” In re- 


[Juny, 
ply to this, it appears, that Mr. 
Phillips expressed no inclination 
to remove, a3 the Doctor says, in 
a letter of more than two months 
later date, “‘ The committee have 
been requested, according to your 
wish, to make all the inquiry in 
their power for a suitable tutor, 
and are now engaged in that busi- 
ness.” Speaking, however, of the 
Rev. Mr. Brewer, who then re- 
sided at Sheffield, and was about 
to succeed the Doctor at Birming- 
ham, it was added, “ He gives 
very little reason to expect, that 
the committee can succeed ; and, 
therefore, it is probable they will 
be under the necessity of troubling 
you with an application, which, 
I hope, will be deemed a sufficient 
apology to yourself and your 
people, if it should be so.” The 
event appears to have proved as 
Mr. Brewer expected, so that Dr. 
Williams was authorized to make 
an official application to Mr. 
Phillips. 

In his correspondence with Dr. 
Williams relative to a successor at 
Brigstock, a passage occurs in one 
of his letters, which deserves to 
be here recorded, as showing how 
truly concerned he was for his 
people; and as being not less 
honourable to their piety and in- 
telligence, than to his own charac- 
ter: “Jf some proper person do 
not come, and accept the pastoral 
charge, it will not be inamy power 
to remove, for I have assured our 
people, again and again, that I 
will not, nor dare I, permit the 
seed, which I have sown with: so 
much pains, to be picked up by 
birds of the air, and thus come to 
nothing. An incoherent preacher, 
a man of little or no application to 
study, will not do here. He will 
be a useless animal, the people 
will despise him, and the mini- 
sters around will have no con- 
nexion with him. Sometimes, 
when I think of leaving, I am 
almost wretched through fear of 
taking a wrong step, the conse- 
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quences of which I am not able 
to foresee. I have the clearest 
conviction, that I would not re- 
move on any other principle than 
that of obedience to the will of 
God ; and if it be not his will, I 
most sincerely wish that some- 


thing, in the conrse of Providence, 
may effectually block:up my. way. 
To leave this retired situation, 
and many affectionate friends, will 


be a heavy trial.” 


(To be continued.) 


———EEEE Ee 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


I nEvex enter this national repo- 
sitory without a deep feel:ng, 
which I should find it extremely 
difficult to define. I some time 
since adverted to this in a paper,* 
whieh was intended to have been 
followed up by a series, connected 
with the same genéral subject; 
but when I sat down to realise my 
plan, it so happened, whether 
from incapacity or indolence I 
cannot tell, that I was never in 
the writing vein, I have no in- 
tention of pursuing that topic; 
but I advert to the fact, in. refer- 
ence to the present paper, as a 
clue to certain sentiments and ex- 
pressions which it may contain.— 
I use a doubtful phrase, because, 
as I have no definite arrange- 
ment in view, my thoughts may 
chance to marshal themselves— 
as they are at times rather apt to 
do—ina somewhat desultory way. 

It is impossible to find 
one’s-self in presence of the genius 
of antiquity, without strong emo- 
tion. No man, I would fain be- 
lieve, can contemplate the mind 
of far-off ages, visibly stampt on 
the wonders which surround him 
here, without a sensation of awe, 
aswell as of admiration. In this 
court and vestibule, and in yonder 
ranges, are fragments which carry 
the intellect back to times when 
the Pharaohs swayed the sceptre 
of Egypt—to that precise period 
when. the great Primeval Tradi- 
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tions had merged in the inventions 

of men, and a system of mysteries 

and symbols, with all that 

—crew, who, under names of old renown, 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With monstrous shapes, and sorcerics 
abused 

Fanatic Egypt and her pricsts, to seek 

Their wanvering gods, disguised’ in bru- 
tish forms, 

Rather than human. 

Here lie scattered the wrecks 
of those works of art which, at a 
period scarcely discernible in the 
distance of ages, adorned the pa- 
laces of the Egyptian kings, and 
the temples of their divinities. 
It would afford matter of curious 
discussion to investigate the rea- 
sons why, amid finished workman- 
ship and exuberant invention, we 
can trace so little of the higher 
principles of imitation and adjust- 
ment. In their figures. we,may 
observe a general knowledge. of 
proportion, none whatever of the 
laws of muscular action... The 
features of the countenance are 
frequently wrought out, with con- 
siderable skill, but the expression 
of varying emotion, seems never 
to haye occurred to the artist. as 
an object to be attained... Labour 
and vague resemblance appear to 
have been the sole ideas which 
the Egyptian sculptor connected 
with his. task; and he . carried 
them resolutely through the most: 
repelling enierprizes.. However 
intractable the material, he fear- 
lessly encountered it; he patiently 
worked down the hardest granite 
to the required shape, and when 

a 
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of unweariéd application had 

uced the desired effect, he 
turned to some equally unimpres- 
sible mass, with the same prospect 
before him of exertion 
and unvarying results, Perhaps 
this peculiarity in the choice of 
his ee — assist in account- 
i simplicity and the 
finish of his workmanship, The 
flexibility of muscle and the varia- 
tion of surface, in the human body, 
could scarcely admit of adequate 
representation with so hard a tex- 
ture as its medium. Marble will 
allow a freedom to the hand, which 
the granites of Thebes deny, and 
the ers of Phidias himself 
wi have failed in communicat- 
ing to the latter, that unrivalled 
pliability to which he modelled 
the first. It is not, however, 


meant to assign any thing more 
than a limited influence to this 
circumstance ; the inferiority. of 
the Egyptian artists is evident 
Girdagtiont the whole range of 
their professional exertions ; the 


outline and the painting of their 
pictures, is as rude and inexpres- 
sive as their sculpture, and while 
we may trace in their statuary 
and their architecture, the naked 
elements of Grecian grandeur, we 
shall look in vain for the slightest 
hint of that pathos with which the 
latter was blended. 

The architecture, indeed, of 
Egypt, was of a higher and more 
interesting character than its 
sculpture. Its varieties, both in 
design and combination are bound- 
‘fess. The artist revelled in the 
luxuriance of his imagination, and 
set no limit to the magnificence of 
his inventions. The hundred 

of Thebes seem to be re- 
moved out of the range of fiction, 
‘by the colossal grandeur, and the 
Son ive, of its 
massiveand widely spread remains. 
The ae etewer fe be of the 
structures of Memphis and the 
Memnonium, furni the rich 
materials whence the Greeks se- 
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lected the elements of Achaian 
art, and, with exquisite discrimi- 
nation and unerring taste, re- 
strained the wild profusion of 
nius within the mdaries of 
‘aultless system and scientific rule. 
But specimens of Egyptian struc- 
ture are too unweildy for expor- 
tation, and the huge 
which surround us here are chief 
from a different class. This gi- 
gantic bust, with its mild and 
tle aspect,—what changes has 
not witnessed during the thou- 
sands of years which have passed 
since it was first set up amid the 
palaces and temples of the The- 
baid. The Pharaohs—Shishak— 
Cambyses—Alexander—the Pto- 
lemies—the Romans—Amrou and 
his Saracens—Saladin and the 
Crusaders—the Mamalukes—all 
the dynasties, the wars, the civil 
and domestic tragedies, the pride, 
the pomp, the misery, which con- 
nect themselves with these names, 
have passed away beneath the 
tranquil and complacent regard of 
this benignant countenance. Per- 
haps the Israelites assisted in its 
elevation—Sesostris may have re- 
viewed his armies before its seat, 
and his harnessed monarchs may 
have drawn his car to the shrine 
which it adorned—Julius may 
have sed in admiration of its 
giant bulk—and the eye of Khaled 
glanced in contempt and indigna- 
tion on a relic of idolatry. 

These repositories of the dead, 
dark and funereal in their hue, 
have passed through strange vicis- 
situdes, from the period when 
they enclosed the mortal remains 
of some high chieftain, to that in 
which one of them was made the 
ornament of a Turkish Mosque, 
and the other became a public 
cistern in Cairo, and the Sarco- 
phagus—the devourer of the dead, 
—obtained the inappropriate dis- 
tinction of the Lover's Fount. 
It were tedious to reckon up 
these various remnants of la- 
borious art, the uncouth deities, 
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and the enormous fragments 
of colossal limbs which sur- 
round us; but it is impossible to 
turn away from this impressive 
scene without one painful com- 
ment. All these evidences and 
illustrations of antique magnifi- 
cence, bear the deep and inde- 
lible brand of Bigotry and Sta- 
very. The stupendous colon- 
nades, the statues of giant-bulk, 
the Cyclopean masonry of the 
tian structures, were wrought 
and raised by the wretched vic- 
tims of tyranny and superstition. 
The priests of Isis or Osiris, ob- 
tained from the fears of their vo- 
taries, either pecuniary or manual 
aid, while the despot urged for- 
ward the completion of his gor- 
geous edifices, by the scourge or 
the sword, The apparent work 
of enchantment—the structures 
which the fantastic excursions of 
an oriental imagination, may have 
fabled to spring up at the bidding 
of some African magician, were 
the slow elaborations of a feeble 
and miserable race, among whom 
the light of a brighter dispensation, 
and the blessings of a higher civi- 
lization, -had been, partially at 
least, revealed during the so- 
journing of the sons of Israel. 
But their eyes were sealed, their 
hearts were darkened, and they 
preferred the iron bondage of a 
tyrant king and an oppressive 
hierarchy, to the superior know- 
ledge, and the ultimate liberation, 
of the descendants of Abraham. 
But we must quit this apart- 
ment with all the spirit-stirring 
recollections which it awakens, 
for yonder hall and vestibule, 
where the genius of ancient Greece 
yet lives and breathes in those 
forms of unrivalled grandeur, 
beauty, andtruth, This noble work 
by which I stand, came forth from 
the block beneath the eye and hand 
of that very Phidias whose name 
is the representative of all that is 
glorious and consummate in art— 
these friezes, and metopes, and 
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capitals, once formed part of the 
unequalled structures of Ictinus— 
and these mere shreds and hints of 
heraientieonge Bs? 
eroes, nymphs, 

with the surrounding shafts, bases, 
altars, and relievos, attest the skill 
of men claiming a scarcely inferior 
admiration. en we contem~- 
plate those recumbent figures, we 
are at a loss to comprehend the 
intellectual and manual power by 
which the form and attitude of 
nature seems to have been moulded 
rather than chiseled. So perfect 
is their repose, and with such 
simple fidelity is the character of 
existence expressed, that the living 
form itself might be supposed to 
have been consigned, by some in- 
stantaneous process, to everlasti 
marble. Examine the folds of 
this redundant drapery, accom- 
modating itself to the varied atti- 
tudes of these majestic females, 
and they will appear more like 
the play of the artist, freely work- 
ing with his hand the pliant sub- 
stance of his clay model, than the 
severe, laborious work of the 
mallet and chisel. Yon groupes 
of moving figures engaged in the 
procession of the Panathenea,— 
those marvellous representations of 
the battles of the Centaurs—those 
horses’ heads, worthy to precede 
the car of Hyperion—in short, the 
most brilliant examples of inven- 
tive genius and executive skill, 
every where meet the eye and fill 
the mind. 

One feeling, however, intrudes 
itself even in the presence of this 
magnificence of genius, and it 
weighs upon the mind with in- 
tense oppression. All these won- 
ders were created under the in- 
fluence of IpoLatry, and these 
glorious inventions were realised 
by the slaves of demoralizing 
superstitions. Political liberty 
was possessed by the Athenians, 
even to licentiousness; but their 
perverted worship held them in 


degrading bondage. Not all the 
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isite decorations of the mytho- 

of Greece, not the kindling 
fancy of her bards, nor the glow- 
ing creations of her artists, though 
instinct with beauty, splendor, 
life, can hide the deformity of a 
system essentially and incurably 
corrupt. Cruelty and sensuality 
defiled her temples; avarice and 
ambition dictated the oracles of 
her’ priests; fanaticism and in- 
tolerance possessed and inflamed 
her communities. When such are 
the associations connected with the 
noblest efforts of human intellect, 
we may well take refuge in a 
higher «wisdom: and an_ infinite 
benevolence, from the dark and 
dangerous aberrations of our own 
counsels—we may joyfully take 
up a song of thanksgiving to our 
God and Saviour, who has rescued 
us from Egyptian slavery, and 
from the destructive wanderings 
of the accomplished Greck. 


SVOVeseses 


THE DUTY OF ESTEEMING 
OTHERS BETTER THAN OUR- 
SELVES, 

Tne morality of the New Testa- 

ment is as sublime as its doctrines. 

The one rises as far above thé 

level or the tendency of our 

grovelling dispositions, as the other 
above the comprehension of our 
feeble reason. The heathen mora- 
lists could no more teach the for- 
mer in all its purity and elevation, 
than their philosophers could dis- 
cover the latter. It is scarcely 
more offensive to the pride of in- 
tellect to be told, that in the unity 
of the Divine’ Essence, there are 
three persons,—that the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, are each 
of them God; than it is to the 

of selfishness and fancied 
saperiority to be required to look, 

*‘not' on our own things, but on 

the things of others ;” “ in low- 

liness of mind, for each to esteem 
others better than themselves.” 

Phil. ii. 8.. What! cries theenlight- 

endd sagacious philosopher, can I 
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LJuty, 
justly be expected to esteem better 
than myself that dull mechanic, 
who, without advancing a single 
step in the paths of knowledge, 
or ever forming a single original 
idea, eternally perambulates the 
beaten track, the well trodden 
cirele of his rules and practice? 
What! demands the self-compla- 
cent poet, soaring to the skies on 
the wings of imagination, and 
rivalling, nay, as he thinks, ex- 
ceeding, the beauty of the universe 
by the creations of his genius, can 
it be right in me to esteem better 
than myself, that plodding hus- 
bandman, who never once felt the 
inspiration of the muse, or the 
genuine impression of the Elysian 
scenes of nature? What! asks 
(and that with greater indignation 
and disdain than either of the 
former), the boasting Pharisee, 
the man of exact and specious 
social virtue, and. religious ob- 
servance, would it not be a gross 
offence against truth and reality, 
for me to esteem that publican, 
that egregious sinner, as better 
than myself? Hence, the enemies 
of the Gospel have repeatedly 
cavilled at this precept: they have 
affected to glory over it, as unrea- 
sonable in theory, and impractica- 
ble in real life. It is easy (or 
rather it is impossible,) to con- 
ceive with what contempt a Gib- 
bon or a Hume, placing self-esti- 
mation, alias pride, among the 
virtues, must have contemplated 
such exhortations as these: and it 
is to be feared, that too many pro- 
fessing Christians pay no more 
regard to this injunction, than if 
it were not found in the Bible ¢ 
and that others consider it a kind 
of bold hyperbole, containing 
very little meaning, and applica- 
ble in very few cases. No wonder 
that it is so lamentably disre- 
garded. It is directly opposed to 
two of the most powerful princi- 
ples of our fallen nature, selfish- 
ness and pride. It is easy, how- 
ever, to prove, that the objections 
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of infidels against this requisition 
are groundless, and their glorying 
vain: that it is not only reason- 
able and practicable, but divinely 
excellent, and that the spirit which 
it breathes must be cultivated vy 
all who would so humble them- 
selves, as that they may afterwards 
be exalted: 

It: is certain that some are better 
than others, and may know that 
they are so, It is readily granted 
also, that it is the duty of every 
man to form correct ideas of his 
own character and state ; to view 
these, as well as other things, in 
the light of truth and reality. 
How then, it. may be asked, is it 
possible for hima who is evidently 
superior to others, and bound to 
estimate himself according to what 
he really is, to esteem those who 
are obviously inferior to him, bet- 
ter than himself? 

Perhaps, it may be said, that 
the esteem here required, is rather 
practical than theoretic, that in 
order to manifest it, there is no 
necessity to investigate and deter- 
mine the question, whether others 
really excel us or not; but that 
whatever may be our possessions, 
attainments, orstations, we should 
study a modest, unassuming, dis- 
position and deportment; -treat 
others with all proper deference 
and respect; mortify every thing 
like vain-glory, and, as far as duty 
will permit, be ready to yield to 
others, and give them the most 
honourable place ; or, as the apos- 
tle elsewhere expresses it, we are 
to “be kindly affectioned one to 
another, in honour preferring one 
another. He who is greatest 

the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, is to make himself the ser- 
vant of all. Matt. xx. 26, 27. 
And,. hence, in the verses which 
follow: that which we are illus- 
trating, we are required to “ look 
not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things 
of others ;” and then to let “ this 
mind be in us which was also in 
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Christ Jesus.” . Though he was 
infinitely superior to men, -and 
well knew his superiority, yet 
how did he humble himself, what 
sacrifices did he make for their 
benefit? how did he resign his 
honours, his rights, that they 
might be exalted? Ver. 6. “‘ Who 
being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with 
God. But made himself of no 
reputation, and took en him the 
form of a servant.” In imitation 
of him, we are to be ready to make 
sacrifices for the benefit of others, 
and thus practically, in lowliness 
of mind, to esteem others. better: 
than ourselves. 

It may be observed, too, that.‘ 
this precept was given to a society 
of professing Christians, all of 
whom, in the judgment of charity, 
were po of true moral ex- 
cellence. If we could answer 
them on no other ground, this 
consideration alone would enable 
us to repel some of the principal 
objections which may be urged 
against the Apostle’s exhortation. 
How, it may be said, can the man 
of amiable dispositions account the 
churl—how can he whois emi- 
nent for his morality, reckon the 
profligate—and how the exemplary 
Christian esteem the blasphemer— 
better than himself? The A 
tle did not suppose_ that there 
were any profligates or blas- 
phemers among those to whom 
he addressed the words which. we 
are considering; but that they 
were all enlightened and sanctified 
by the Spirit of God. 

We might, answer or avoid 
these objections on another ground. 
The verse may perhaps contain a 
general precept, capable of a very 
extensive application; and the 
Apostle did not think it necessary 
to specify its exceptions, because 
men are far too anxious to find, 
too prone to urge them. The. far 
greater part of men, ij they judge 
impartially, will find multitudes 
who are superior to them in. many: 

2Y 
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respects. This precept then re- 
quires us to be quick in discern- 
ing, and impartial and generous 
in acknowledging, the superiority 
of all who really excel us ; to con- 
template the gifts and graces of 
others with pleasure; never to 
claim respect to which we are not 
entitled, or to affect’ excellences 
which we do not possess ; never 
to attempt to darken others, that 
we ourselves may shine, or to re- 
joice in their fall, because it gives 
us an opportunity of rising ; to be 
on our guard against envy in all 
its forms, and to cultivate that 
benevolence which rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth. 
Farther, if we judge impartially, 
we shall find but few persons who 
do not surpass us in something 
which is valuable; and, if we act 
in the spirit of this precept, we 
shall be always ready to esteem 
them better than ourselves in every 
thing in which they excel us, and 
80 to give “honour towhom honour 
is due.” But I apprehend, that 
none of these observations ex- 
haust, or even reach, the full mean- 
ing of the precept. Perhaps those 
which follow may. 
Every man knows, or at least 
’ may know, more of his own in- 
firmities and secret: sins, than he 
can know of those of others. We 
can observe only a part of the out- 
ward conduct of our fellow men. 
We are ignorant of ‘their secret 
aetions, of their motives, and the 
frames and workings of their 
mind, We are better acquainted 
then, or ought to be better ac- 
quainted, with our own weak- 
nesses, and infirmities, and defi- 
’ eiencies, with our insensibility of 
mind, and hardness of heart, with 
our vain thoughts and wicked 
imaginations, than with the follies 
and vain thoughts, &c. of any 
other a8 It is true, that we 
may * judge of the tree by its 
fruits,” that, “ as in wate, Pao 
answereth to face, so the heart: of 
man toman.” And, therefore, we 
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may infer, that the hearts of others 
are as vain, and as foolish, and 
wicked as our own.’ But -still. 
we cannot be certain that this- is 
the case. There is a possibility 
that they may have been better 
than we in this respect ; aud it is 
our duty, in the exercise of that 
charity, which hopeth and be. 
lieveth all things, to hope that 
this may have been the case. Add: 
to this, that our own imperfections: 
and sins should more deeply im- 
press our mind than those of 
others can; and the deeper the 
impression which they make on 


our hearts, the more they will 
dispose us to think, that others 
may not have been so bad as we; 
and that, therefore, we ought to 
esteem them better than ourselves. 
As, therefore, it regards secret 
faults, the motives, the workings 


of the mind, every man can prove 
more evil against himself than he 
can against others. In their ease, 
he has only the evidence of) in- 
ference, of probability; in his 
own, that of consciousness, of cer+ 
tainty. ; 

Again, it is the duty of every 


- man to keep his eye fixed on his 


own deficiencies and sins, but-on. 
the excellences of others, and the 
reason of this is evident. It is 
obviously incumbent on us to be 
most on our guard where we are 
exposed to the greatest peril. 
Now, we are infinitely more in 
danger of thinking too highly of: 
ourselves, and too meanly of others, 
of being too charitable to our.’ 
selves, and too severe to others, 
than of the contrary. We are 
required to lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which most easily: 
besets us. A disposition to form) 
extravagant conceptions of our 
own merit, and disparaging ideas 
of others, at least, whenever they: 
become our competitors in honour,’ 
(and this is the case which the 
Apostle had particularly in view,) 
is a weight which incumbers, » 
sin which easily besets us all, as 
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partakers of human nature. How 
then is this weight to be laid 
ee be mor- 
ti One way, and. perha 
the best which can be setae 
out, is to keep our eye fixed on 
our own deficiencies and sins, and 
on the attainments, the excellences 
of others.’ But, if we do so, we 
shall most certainly be led, “ in 
lowliniess of mind, to esteem others 
better than ourselves.” 

Lastly, we are required to be 
strict, and even severe, in judging 
ourselves, but candid and ri- 
table in judging others. That 
this is the case, is evident from 
numerous passages of the word of 
God. How frequently and so- 
lemnly are we cautioned against 
self-deception, against forming too 
high an opinion of ourselves, 
against being too easily satisfied 
with evidences of the goodness of 
our character, and the safety of 
our state ; and avsured that here we 
are exposed to great danger. How 
expressly are we commanded not 
to judge others, lest we be judged 
and eondemned. And the pro- 

ty ofall this is obvious. We 

ve to answer for ourselves, and 
not» for others, “ Every. man 
must bear his own burden,” when 
he stands before the tribunal of 
lis Maker, and not the burden of 
others. We are to repent of our 
own ‘sins, and not of the sins of 
others. We ean correct ourselves 
when we ate unable to correct 
others; The consequences of a 
mistake in our own case, will be 
wauch ‘more serious than in the 
case of others. It is evidently 
‘Tight, then, that we should be 
vigidly severe in judging ourselves, 
and candid in judging others ; but, 
if we are so, we Shall certainly be 
induced, in lowliness of mind, to 
esteem others better than our- 
selves, Hence the most eminent 
saints, alive to their own defi- 
cienties, deeply sensible of their 
Owir sins, especially of their re- 
mainirig depravity, have, with the 
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greatest sincerity, applied to them- 
selves the language of the Apostle 
Paul, “ Less than the least ofall 
sairits”—* the chief of sinners,” 
This has been with them, fot the 
language of formality, of affected 
piety, and of pride, assuming the 
garb of humility that it might 
more successfully angle for praise, 
but of penitence, of holy revenge, 
of humiliation respecting them- 
selves, and hope respecting others. 
How much more honourable is it 
to the religion of Jesus, that some of 
the most plausible objections its 
adversaries have been able to bring 
against it, have been founded on 
its requiring, as they have thought, 
too much virtue, an excess of good- 
ness, an extravagance of disinte- 
restedness and benevolence. How 
different is it from those religions, 
which sanction impurity, pride, 
and unjustice! But let usremetn- 
ber, that it does something more 
for those who embrace it than to 
form'their characters, important as 
this is. It reveals a Redeemer, 
who is mighty to save, an atone- 
ment by which sin may be for- 
given, a righteousness by which 
the sinner is made just, and it is 
at the foot of thé cross that we 
best learn the morality of the Gos- 
1, that we most easily intbibe 
is spirit, who is meek and lowly 
in heart, and thus find rest to ou 
souls, 
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ON ELOQUENCE. 

Ir was proposed to consider this 
subject in a second view ;——as con- 
nected with the habits, feelings, 
and prejudices of an auditory. It 
is obvious, that every appeal which 
may be made without due refer- 
ence to the personalities of those 
to whom it is directed, must be 
altogether inefficient. The worthy 
Jesuit who preached in Latin to 
the inhabitants of Siam, was little 
more absurd pm ora be rn 
speaker, who, though using 

same with his hearers, 

Z¥2 
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should address them in a strain of 
sentiment, either pes yes ap- 
prehension, or in vi un- 
qualified counteraction of their ge- 
neral habits of thinking and acting. 
The truths which St. Paul an- 
nounced, witha lic fidelity and 
consummate e nce, both to 
the Jews and the Greeks, were 
not delivered in the same manner 
to races of such opposite national 
character. He varied his dis- 
course to each, and to each he 

yed, with surpassing skill 
and admirable adaptation, that 
clsss and order of argument which 
was the most likely to secure for 
him a favourable hearing. When 
he stood before the corrupt council 
of the Jewish Hierarchy, he did 
not disdain to avail himself of the 
j sies and dissentions which 
existed between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees. When he had to 
enforce unpalatable truths, he 
never neglected any previous or 
collateral opening for obtaining 


attention by the introduction of 
points, suited to the circumstances 


and gratifying to the feelings of 
those who surrounded him. His 
appeal to the fanatical multitude, 
a “ went about to kill him,” 
a supposed profanation of the 
a by the introduction of 
, was prefaced by the vin- 
dication of his pure bicth, and his 
high national education. His cour- 
teous address to Agrippa ;—his 
glorious assertion of the spiri- 
tuality of the divine nature, and 
of the resurrection of the dead— 
are all cases in point. He never 
garbled or t back the grand 
peculiarities of his exalted mini- 
siry; but made way for them, by 
employing every engine of influ- 
ence, and by seeking an entrance 
at every avenue. He would have 
disdained, as every sincere Chris- 
tian would disdain, the slightest 
admixture of artifice, the most dis- 
tant to temporizing ; but 
he had a master-knowledge of the 
human heart, he was familiar with 
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Toesy, 
ité weaknesses and its perversities, 
and he assailed it with all the re- 
sources of his accomplished mind, 
and all the honest of 
his admirable discretion. \ He him- 
self broadly states, while he care- 
fully guards from abuse, this -im- 
portant principle. Unio the Jews 
L became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews; to them that»are 
under the law, as under the law, 
that I might gain them that are ui- 
der the law; to them that are -#ith- 
out law, us without law, ( being not 
without law to God, but under the 
law to Christ, ) that I might, gain 
them that are without law. To the 
weak, became I as weak, that) 
might gain the. weak; I am.madc 
all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some. 

The two great orators of. pro- 
fane antiquity, afford brilliantillus- 
trations of this principle. . They 
carried it, indeed, to an excess 
which the high-minded servant 
of God could never descend to 
suse. He was observant of 
‘judices and passions, that he might 
employ them in their own destrne- 
tion or melioration. They, that 
they might sway to their purpose, 
the impulses of the multitude... I 
am not disputing the honourable 
ends to which Cicero and Demes- 
thenes usually ditected. theit ,ef- 
forts; but pointing out the essen- 
tial difference between the means 
and aims of a. secular orator, and 
those of the ambassador of heaven. 
High and admirable as may’ be 
the objects of the former,. he will 
not hesitate to avail himself of the 
popular irritability, as a\part.of 
the tools and mechanism ; with 
which he works, and im- propor- 
tion to the skill and. power, with 
which he directs the general-agi- 
tation, be has praise of men. . But 
the latter has in view a moredis- 
tant and permanent interest, ahd, 
knowing, that the passions of men 
- at ounlane with theiy eternal 

icity, he becomes an investiga- 
tor of human character, that-he 
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-may enlighten his fellow mortals, 
as to the sources of true and last- 
-ing elevation and enjoyment. 

In this there is nothing of arti- 
fice or compromise; it involves no 
sacrifice of principle, or concession 
to sinful infirmity, but it searches 
out the causes of human failure in 
their secret recesses; it pays a 
wise regard to circumstances, and 
obtains, by gentle approaches, a 
favourable hearing, where an ab- 
rupt and violent assault would 
provoke a fierce’ struggle, and a 

resistance. 
. Let» a preacher address. some 
‘congregations with the lofty elo- 


~quence of a Bossuet, and he will 


find that their mental. habits have 
rendered them inaccessible to his 
modes of address; but let him 
adopt the simple, though equally 
‘eloquent and energetie style of the 


admirable Whitfield, and he will 


find every heart dissolved, and 
every mind awake to the import- 
ance of his instructions. 

Let a preacher, with an indis- 
creet and unnecessary abruptness, 
take up a mode of appeal which 
shall outrage or counteract the 
feelings of his audience, and he 
will find that he has raised a bar- 
rier. inst his’ own usefulness. 
Even if those feelings be of an 
-injurious kind, a mild and judi- 
cious expostulation will frequently 
effect more than clamorous remon- 
strance, and if it be ultimately 
expedient to use more vehement 
rebuke, it will fall with deeper 
impression, where gentler methods 
have been first employed in vain. 

If it be the task of a preacher 
to encounter prejudices—the most 
cothmon and the most discou- 


raging of all ministerial labours— 


nothing can require a more tem- 
perate and judicious system of ma- 
nagement, nothing a more close 
and minute research. On the 
one hand it is indispensable that 
error be steadily encountered ; on 
the other, this species of error is 
peculiarly difticultof access. Hence 


the necessity for mingled ‘caation 
and firmness ;— soot 
—Hence, too, as a general 
inference. 1st.’ The necessity for 
self-examination, as the key to the 
knowledge of character, 
and of our own ability to do good 
to others: 2. The necessity: for 
wisdom from above, that we may 
be kept from ambition and self- 
seeking, and enabled diligently 
and successfully to pursue right 
ends by right means.’ | 
On glancing over the contents 
of this paper; I. see that.I have, 
toa certain extent, lost, sight-of 
the intention with which 1, sat 
down to write it. . I had proposed 
to myself, rather a: philosophical 
disquisition, than a string of ;prac- 
tical illustrations. Man, whatever 
may be the elements of his moral 
and intellectual constitution, - is, 
de facto, made up of prejudices, 
impulses, and habits, and: I had 
sketched out in my own mind an 
essay on the influence which these 
must have, and, within due limits, 
ought to have, on the theory and 
practice of public and personal 
appeal. I have taken up too 
much space in my exordium,’ to 
allow of entering at.this time.on 
the main subject,| and, perhaps, 
after all, the present, if not the 
more interesting, may be the more 
profitable view of the subject. . | 
‘O Aciva. 
LEIGHTON AND LAUD. 
(To the Editors.) 


I nave read with satisfaction the 
merited exposure and censure ot 
Mr. D'Israeli’s attack on Field’s 
Bible, signed B..in the Cong. Mag. 
for February and April; arid also 
the overw helming retort by Carro, 
on Mr. D’l, in the number: for 
May. The mode of treatment 
adopted by your respected corre- 
spondents, will compel editors and 
critics of a certain order, to be less 
confident in their assumptions, and 
more impartial. their statements. 
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With the desire of promoting 
these results, the notice of your 
readers is now directed to the edi- 
tion of Bishop Burhet’s History 
o his own Time, just emitted 
from: the Clarendon Press, in 6 
vols. 8vo; The first volume con- 
taing; in p. 228, \a note relating to 
“Dn Leigutoun, who hdd in 
Archbishop Laud’s time writ 
Zion's Plea against the Prelates.” 
The note says,‘ in his book, which 
was dedicated to the Parliament, 
he éacited the members of it to 
KILL ALL ‘Tue Bisnors, anp To 
“SMITE THEM UNDER THE FIFTH 
mis.” ti 

This is one of those notes which 
the writer: who signs M. J. R., 
describes in p. xxv. of ‘his Pre- 
face to the edition, as inclosed 
within a parenthesis—and which 
were selected and appended to the 
text, whilst the press was going 
on in the course of last year. Not 
having the opportunity to judge 
of their general tenor, | must on 
this: occasion ‘be considered free 


from ating an im desi 
to ap ea diay Gnndaite oF 
to ‘truth are evinced ‘in 
what.he: remarks of Charles: I., 
and Ctomwell, towards the end of 
the Preface. He, indeed; is not 
the author of the treniendous ac- 


ecusation against Dr. Alexander 
Leighton, which’ 1 have. dis- 
wovered to belong to old Fuller. 
‘See his Church History, b. xi. 
" p. 136, fo. 1655. 

I do not recollect to have seen 
any detailed account of Leighton’s 
trial for writing the work in ques- 
ition, but the work: itself is now 
extremely scarce. A good cop 
of it is i my possession, and it 
«an be safely affirmed that the 
-writer’s Views went to ne such ex- 
tremity as that: charged. His 
language is, indeed, with great 

¢y of argument, occasionally 
aboldly figurative ; but, all cireum- 
-stanees' considered, not more so 
‘than the of the’ time de- 
shanded. He therefore must be 
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a wilful erter, or something 
worse, deliberately puts a 
construction on the author’s inten- 
tion like that in the note before us. 
Innumerable are the passages in 
publications of those whom High 
Church esteems orthodox, which 
may equally admit of a similar 
construction ; and if it were true 
that Leighton intended what is so 
unfairly alleged, it would be no 
more than petitioning the legis- 
lature to inflict that’ punishment 
which a just retribution demands 
on nape et participes criminum. 

0-80 obnoxious an extreme 
had the hierarchy , that 
even their friends, while peti- 
tioning the Parliament for “ the 
present form of Church Govern- 
ment,” could not but tell them 
“ we doubt not but in your great 
wisdoms you will regulate the 
rigour of Ecclesiastical Courts, to 
suit with the temper of our laws, 
and the nature of free men.” See 
the Chester Petition concernin,’ 
Episcopacy, 1641. Of such courts 
Leighton, in p. 279, says, “‘as 
some speake merrilie of the Com- 
mon Law, that it is all law and no 
coriscience; and that the Chan- 
cerie is all conscierice and no law ; 
so we may speake seriously upon 
costly experience, that their spite- 
ful courts are neither law nor con- 
science.” 

An ample proof of that “ rigor” 
so needfully deprecated, and the 
record of which will never be obli- 
terated in the pages of history, at 
least while the remembrance of 
the then prelacy endures, is exhi- 
bited in the case of Dr. Leighton, 
for writing the work mentioned 
by Burnet, as above. It is anény- 
mows, and consists of 344 quarto 
pages, with two engravings. The 
fall title is, ‘An Appeal to the 
Parliament, or Sion’s' Plea against 
the Prelacie. The summe 'where- 
off is delivered’ in a Decade 
of Positions. In the handling 
whereof, the Lord Bishops, and 
theit appurteriances are manitestlie 
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proved, both by divine and humen 
Lawes, to be intruders upon the 
Priviledges of Christ, of the King, 
and .of the Commonweal ; ae 
therefore, upon ood, evidence 
given, she ilie desireth a 
jud t and execution, Printed 
in the year. and moneth wherein 
Rochell was lost.” [1628, Oct.] 

General Ludlow informs us in 
a Letter, published in 1691, and 
edited with others under his name 
in, 1812,. 4to, p. 45, that “‘ By 
his answer to the Star Chamber 
Court he confessed, that when the 
Parliament was sitting in the year 
1628, he drew up the heads of 
that book, and having the appro- 
bation of five hundred persons 
under their hands, whereof some 
were Members of Parliament, he 
went. into Holland to get. it 
printed ; that he printed but be- 
tween five or six hundred, only 
Sor the use of the Parliament; but 
they being dissolved, he returned 
home, uot bringing any of them 
into the land, but made it his spe- 
cial care to suppress them.” 

For styling the Queen, who was 
a bitter Papist, a daughter of 
Heth, in p. 172, Leighton was 
threatened to be tried for ‘‘ trea- 
son;” but Bishop Kennet says, in 
his History, vol. i, p. 60, that the 

ing, in his “great mercy, and 

” sent the author to the 

jastieal Courts. It will be 

shown presently what the “ tender 
mereies” of some men are. 

The e referred to by 
Fuller, is in p. 240. Having a 
few lines before said,, ‘‘ These 
fife years and upward, the Lord 
hath pleaded by his agents, at the 
bar of your Parliament, for his 
owne priviledges, against the in- 
trusion of the Hierarchie,” Leighton 

after exclaims, “ smite that 
Hazeell in the fifth ribbe ; yea, if 
father or mother stand in the way, 
my with them we beseech you; 

‘am potius pereal unus quam 
usites;. maake rather a rotten tree 
fall, than that the rotting droppes 
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thereof. should kill the + 
He then. immediately adds, ¢ 

means. whereby our deliverance 
from this evill may be wrought, 


‘shall be discovered in the handling 


of the last position.” : ‘1 
The whole work is nearly shu 
up with these words :—“ We feare 
they are like pleuriticke patients 
that cannot spit, whom nothing 
but incision will cure, (we meane 
of their caLtinags, not of their 
Pensons,) to whom we have 
no quarrell, but wish them better, 
than they either wish to us, or; to 

themselves. One of their 

rate mountebanks out of the pul- 
pitt could finde no. cure for us,, 
(their supposed. enemies,) but 
(pricking in the bladder); but, we 
have not so /earned. Christ.” ' 

All the readers of the Cong,, 
Mag. may not be acquainted with, 
the following . particulars; they 
who can refrain from shuddering 
with horror and indignation at the 
recital, may learn that those ‘f men 
of bloods,” as Leighton styled 
‘the Prelacie,’” who so proceeded, 
as will now be related, to punish 
their accuser for crimes he, pe- 
triotically and courageously de> 
nounced against their function; 
fully confirmed his accusations in, 
the spirit of them, by the very 
sentence they passed on him. 

At the instigation of Lavo, 
then. Bishop of London; Dz, 
Leighton was sentenced to pay a 
fine of £10,000; to be degraded 
from his ministry ; to be. brought 
to the pillory at Weatminster and 
there whipped, while the Court 
was sitting ; then to be pilloried, 
and have one of his ears cut off, one 
side of his nose slit, and be branded 
in the face with $. S, for a sower of. 
sedition ; 9 week after to, be pil, 
loried a second time, in Cheapside, , 
there to be whipped, have, his 
other ear cut off, and. the, other; 
side of his nose slit, and after- 
ward to be shut. up in a dungeon; 
for life! When this inhuman 
sentence was pranounced, the ree 
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bishop’ pulled off his cap, 
pa Todd up his nas woith 
fervent zeal thunked God for so just 
a judgment, and for giving him the 
victory ‘over lus enemies. And 
after the barbarities were inflicted, 
in'the ‘midst of frost and snow in 
November, 1630, and by which, 
Leighton ‘states in his petition, 
“ he was made a theatre of misery 
to men and angels,” the wicked 
prelate calmly recorded the parti- 
culars of it in his’ own diary, 

which is since’ published. 
‘This affair, Mr. Chalmers writes 
in the General Biographical Dic- 
i » “has been repeated in all 
the histories of the time ;” and he 
adds, “ the sentence could not fail 
to make a deep impression on the 
minds of a people already taught 
to be dissatisfied with the govern- 
meént, ‘and to thirst for that ven- 
which fell upon Strafford, 
Laud, and lastly on the king him- 
self.” In 1640, Leighton was 
liberated, with others, by order of 
the House of Commons. The 
following resolutions, with six 
others on the same’ subject, are 
recorded in the Commons’ Journal, 


April 21, 1641. Resolved 4. That: 


the Archbishop of Cant. then 
Bishop of London, ought to give 
satisfaction to Dr. Leighton, for 
his damages sustained by fifteen 
weeks imprisonment in Newgate, 
upon the said Bishop's warrant. 
8. That Dr: Leighton ought to 
have good reparation and satis- 
faction for his great ‘sufferings and 
sustained by the ¢/legal 
sentence of the Star Chamber. 
And: June 11, itwas ordered, 
that he be restored to the practice 
of pliysic as formerly. His fine 
was remitted, and he was made 
of Lambeth ‘Palace, but 
the cruelties of his episcopal per- 
seeutors had so debilitated his 
body and mind, that his reason de- 
serted him, and he died at that 
Palace in 1644, aged 75 or 76. 
cain ~ Bs Hawsury.: 
Temple Place, Blackfriars Road, 
May 20th. 


New England Churches. — 
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NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES: © 


(To the Editors: ) A 
Genri_emen,—I perceive, from 
your acknowledgments to Corres- 
pondents, that you have declined 
to present to the public certain: 
papers on the union of. 
Congregational Churches. “This 
is certainly a matter which mast 
be left to the exercise of your dis- 
cretion. I fully agree with ‘a 
Country Independent Minister, 
that little can be expected from 
such a union more than’ has al- 
ready been effected ; and that, in 
the first place, we want further 
information upon the subject. It 
is under this impression that 1 
snatch a few minutes' from other 
vocations, with a view of making 
some remarks respecting our bres 
thren on the other side of: the At- 
lantic ocean. It is well known 
that those pious individuals who, 
at an unhappy period of our Eng- 
lish history, removed to the shores 
of North America, were in general 
professedly Independents. They 
were strenuous advocates; to a 
considerable extent, of the Con- 
gregational mode of church go- 
vernment ; yet they acknowledged 
the authority of synods, and’ ad-' 
mitted the right of the civil ma- 
gistrate, in’ some extreme cases, to. 
interfere in matters of religion 
They went further, and in the ex- 
ercise of a strange kind of incon- 
sistency, debarred from civil office 
all who were not church members 
in their community. In process 
of time, however, they saw’ the 
necessity of abrogating this un- 
christian and impglitie regulation ;: 
but this was not done till a most’ 
deleterious portion of hypocrisy 
and mere formality had effeetually’ 
mixed itself with the materials of’ 
which were composed these hete-’ 
rogeneous societies, which yet re-: 
tained the appellation of Christian 
churches. » Besides, all who ‘had 
visible property were compelled to 
contribute to the su of -reli- 
gion, and all who thus contributed’ 
had the right of voting at the 
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election of ministers, These cir- 
cumstances combined, have pro- 
duced a most painful alteration of 
principle in the very places of 
worship where formerly a Cotton, 
a Davenport, a Hooker, &c. 
preached the gospel with so much 
clearness and success. The more 
formal part of the congregation, or 
parish, becoming more numerous 
than the really pious, easily out- 
voted them, and having itching 
ears, very naturally leaped to 
themselves teachers after their 
own lusts, who should prophecy 
to them smooth things. At pre- 
sent, in the town of Boston, out of 
nine con tions of the pri- 
vileged ome there is but a in 
which the gospel is preached ; and 
it is confidently predicted, that, 
whenever another election to the 
ministerial office in that congre- 
ae shall take place, the ortho- 
x will find themselves possessing 
a minority. 
ut I am wandering, I admit, 
beyond the main subject of this 
communication, although, if I mis- 


on. 


take not, some of the historic facts 
adverted to are capable of afford- 
ing instruction to the present ge- 
neration of English dissenters. 
The first congregational brethren 
in New England, it has already 
been remarked, acknowledged the 


authority of synods. There ex- 
isted among them a union of 
churches. This is still the case. 


“« The congregational churches in’ 


Massachusetts,” says an intelligent 

dent, ‘‘ have no common 
band of union. The orthodox 
have a general association of mi- 
nisters, composed of delegates 
from the different local asso- 
ciations ; but in reality -all this is 
voluntary, and nothing they do is 
binding ; only in their associate 
bodies ; they license ministers, and 
the churches agree to receive none 
who are not thus licensed. The 
Congregationalists have councils, 
com of the minister and one 
lay te from every church in 
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a local district. These councils 
ordain, install, and give advice, 
when called on, in cases ‘of dif- 
ficulty ; but they have no autho- 
rity,” that is, to enforce their de- 
cisions, “ yet they assume a great 
deal, and are awful to the people.” 
A particular case is then mention- 
ed, respecting which it is said, a 
council was called, and instructed 
to advise to leave 5 
they did so; but the people una~- 
nimously negatived their advice ; 
a thing, it is said, never known 
before. The advice of a council 
has been considered in the light of 
abull. I must not fail to add, that 
the churches in Connecticut are 
more Presbyterian in their govern 
ment; their union is called Con- 
sociation. 

Viatorius Mercator. 

Shap, May 13, 1823. © 


DEFINITIONS 


Ane the most troublesome things 
in. nature, and I don’t wonder 
that your last month’s correspon- 
dent—him with the Greek name— 
expressed his dislike of such awk- 
ward accidents. A sound and 
accurate definition implies, in the 
reasoner who ventures on making 
it, the existence of some half dozen 
qualities, which are by no means 
of every-day occurrence. It sup- 
poses, for instance, a clear view 
of the subject and its bearings; 
a correct understanding of terms ; 
a shrewd apprehension of the 
crux ansata of the dispute ; with 
two or three other suppositions of 
less note, but scarcely less import- 
ance. Now these are, assuredly, 
pieces of knowledge which it 
were rather unreasonable to ex- 
pect every disputant to possess, 
and I shall, therefore, impute no 
blame to ‘O Aciva, for his very 
prudent avoidance of so hazardous 
a venture, as that of launching # 
definition, and freighting it with 
the onus of his subject. 

But will the Greek gentle- . 
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man ——, is he from Sparta, Ar- 
golis, or Attica, or is he only an 
Hydriote rover ?—be kind enough 
toinform us how we are to manage 
without them. We may go on, 
paragraph after paragraph, huv- 
ting down our subject, sometimes 
catching a glimpse of it, and at 
others losing sight of it altogether, 
talking or writing ‘‘ about it and 
about it,” without gaining an inch 
of real ground in our inquiry. 
There is no kind of difficulty, and 
just as little profit, in this very 
fashionable style of running after, 
or over a question, without any 
attention to the fences which bar 
excursion, or to the milestones 
which tel] how much ground we 
have actually gained on the high 
road of disquisition. Now, Sir, I 
take leave to suggest, that defini- 
tions and syllogisms are some- 
what analogous to the very useful 
termini and way-marks that [ 
have just noticed. The necessity 
for recurring to definition has a 
marvellous efficacy in keeping an 
excursive disputant or dissertator 
from getting out of the highway ; 
and should he gallop at rather too 
quick a rate on the beaten road, 
a syllogism will have a happy 
effect in: checking his over haste. 
In a word, and without figure, a 
reasoner will find the use of defi- 
nitions in marshalling his argu- 
ments, of syllogism in ascertaining 
their force. 

I haye only to say further, that 
I have no difference on any other 
subject with your correspondent. 
I fully accord with his general ob- 
servations, and only quarrel with 
his disrespectful mention of re- 


spectable things. 


tte 


THE UTILITY UF METAPHYSICAL 
PURSUITS ‘TO MINISTERS OF 
THE GOSPEL. , 

Dr. Bare, in one of the Lectures 

on Belles Lettres, quotes from a 

great Roman author, to prove that 


general knowledge is important to 


Curtivus. 


every public speaker. Whatever 
may be the branch of study, di- 
rectly bearing on his particular 
profession, no person is fully com- 
petent publicly to instruct or per- 
suade others who has not a ¢on- 
siderable acquaintance with phi- 
losophy, history, and the other 
departments of literature. I avail 
myself of this opinion, to suggest 
that the philosophy of mind must 
be of advantage to ministers of the 
Gospel. Even if it had not any 
immediate relation to their studies 
or public addresses, it must, in 
common with all other intellectual 
endowments, elevate them in the 
estimation of the public, increase 
their influence over their hearers, 
give them a compass and copious- 
ness of language, impart a con- 
fidence enabling them ‘to. stand 
forward in defence of the faith, 
and raise them to an equality both 
with the professed and the un- 
willing opponents of Christian 
truth. That an acquaintance with 
mind has a close connection with 
the arts and sciences in general, 
is evinced by their progress since 
Lord Bacon showed the province 
of inquiry and method of phi 

phical research. Before the time 
of this philosopher, immense la- 
bour- and acuteness of intellect. 
were employed in speculations, 


-which necessarily remained un- 


successful, and which, if suc- 
cessful; would have been uses 
less. He, however, proved, that 
the method of induction isthe 
only successful method of, phi- 
losophical research, because the 
only one suited to the powers of 
the human mind, As, therefore, 
metaphysical knowledge has thus 
assisted all arts, sciences, and 
letters, why should we exclude 
from its influence the discussions. 
of the pulpit? 

One of the chief effects of men. - 
tal philosophy on other 
ments of knowledge, is the direc- 
tion which. it gives to. our rex 
searches, pointing out the proper: 
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subjects. of inquiry, and préserving 
from useless speculations on sub- 
jects: beyond the reach: of our 
aculties:: Revelation, however, 
which is the source whence the 
pulpit orator must derive his in- 
formation, is purely an object of 
faith, sets before us all that we 
are required to know, marks by 
its discoveries the bounds of in- 
vestigation, and admits of no spe- 
culations or hypotheses. It may, 
therefore, be said, that mental 
philosophy cannot affect the dis- 
eussions of the pulpit as it does 
the arts and sciences in general. 
To such an objection we should 
reply, that many topics connected 
with revealed truths admit of con- 
siderable discussion, and difference 
of opinion. Every one acquainted 
with polemical divines must be 
aware that many errors in theology 
have originated in misconceptions 
on metaphysical points, are vin- 
dieated by metaphysical subtleties, 
and are to be detected and refuted 
only by metaphysical arguments. 
This is evident in the controver- 
sies between Protestants and Pa- 
pists, Trinitarians and (self-called) 
Unitarians, and especially Cal- 
vinists and Arminians; and these 
controversies show also that the 
detection and exposure of sophis- 
tical -representations and arga- 
ments generally depend on meta- 
physical distinctions—a delicate 
discrimination of idea and feeling. 
My position is supported by the 
circumstance that those have been 
the most approved theological wri- 
ters, whose works manifest an ac- 
quaintance with the science of 
mind. Among these may~ be 
mentioned Owen, Howe, Baxter, 
Bates, Edwards, and Watts. 

We do not deny that many good 
public speakers have never studied 
the philosophy of mind. An-obs 
servation of the different mean- 
by which the passions of men are 
affected, together with the 
sion of general knowledge, have 
doubtless qualified many for very 


respectable stations as ministers of 
religion. But we think it muét 
be evident to all, that he who is 
best acquainted with the phe- 
nomena of mind, their connexion, 
and the diversified causes by whicli 
they are produced, will, if he be 
not deficient in other respects, 
have most command of those whom 
he addresses. As conviction and 
persuasion, which comprise all that 
any speaker can effect, are to be 
imparted only by an appeal to’ the 
judgment and the passions; he 
who, by an acquaintance with the 
laws.of mind, can most influence 
these springs of action, will be the 
best. public speaker. These re-« 
marks apply to the teacher of 
religion as well as any other pub- 
lic speaker ; for while the grand 
objects of preaching cannot be ob« 
tained without the superadded 
exertion of divine power, they 
should be sought by those means 
which appear most ¢alculated to 
secure them. 

-No inquiry can be more worthy 
of the believer in Revelation, than 
‘‘ Whether the present state of 
philosophy is such as to promise 
that shortly its discoveries will, in 
a considerable degree, strengthen 
the evidences of Christianity?” As 
the Divine Being always acts in 
perfect consistency with himself,. 
and as the truths of the Bible and 
the laws of nature are alike pro- 
duets of infinite wisdom ,they cannot 
be irreconcileable with each other. 
The same perfect Being who pre- 
scribed laws to the physical uni- 
verse, who appointed to the heaven- 
ly bodies their courses, who gave 
to matter its power of gravitation, 
cohesion, and repulsion, as well as 
to mind ‘its power of thought, is 
the moral Governor of the universe, 
planned and effected the redemp- 
tion of man, and his restoration to 
holiness and life. Surely, then, 
th® state. and operations of the 
human mind cannot be uninterest- 
ing to him whose principal study’ 


is to improve it, and to understand 
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the volume which reveals the 
change it sustained from perfect 
purity to moral pollution, and the 
means which have been used for its 

iritual renovation and eternal 
bis: Ancient history, geology, and 
the writings of travellers to the 
East, constantly assist the theolo- 
gical student, by illustrating the 
gospel history and increasing the 
evidences of its authenticity. Why 
may we not expect a similar ad- 
vantage from those descriptions of 
the mental phenomena which are 
found in the works of metaphysi- 
cians Since, though their theo- 
ries are often widely at variance 
with the inspired record, the obser- 
vations and phenomena on which 
those theories are built may be re- 
ceived as facts, while the conclu- 
sions founded on them may be re- 
jected as false and dangerous. But 
we must not forget that there is a 
branch of metaphysics bordering 
on ethics, and embracing the study 
of moral principles—as love, sym- 
pathy, generosity, gratitude, and 
compassion. 

‘This: study is also conducive to 
mental discipline—so requisite for 
all public speakers. Among the 
things chiefly necessary’ to the. cul- 
tivation of the mind, is the habit of 
application and abstraction, which is 
so'much promoted by intellectual 
philosophy. And without wishing 
to,detract from the merit of other 
studies, I may take leave to say,that 
I think this science, more than any 
other, calculated to discipline the 
mind. ‘The great object in the 
instruction ef young persons, so 
far at least as intellectual cultiva- 
tion is regarded, is to form their 
minds to habits of thought, at once 
bold and cautious, patient and dis- 


- Cursive; to teach them ‘that. the 


memory is to be the handmaid of 
understanding, not the mistress ; to 
ingtil an ardent curiosity and thirst 
of knowledge, yet to accustom 
at the same time to estimate their 
progress,-rather by the value and 
aeeuracy: than by the -apparent 
extent of their acquirements.” And 


can ‘any study be so calculated to 
effect these desirable purposes as 
that in which we are required to 
mark the transient and frequently 
indistinct emotions and thoughts of 
the mind, in which the senses are 
entirely disengaged, and neither 
passion nor authority can be allow- 
ed to bias the judgment? Theo- 
logical inquiries are invariably ab- 
stract, and therefore require the 
habitsof thought and feeling,which 
are induced by metaphysics rather 
than those which are cultivated by 
the physical sciences. The study 
of mind promotes a correctness of 
language and precision of terms, 
by removing that vagueness of 
thought which is the cause of 
loose expression, and producing 
that definitiveness of conception 
which originates accuracy and con- 
ciseness of diction. I conclude, 
therefore, that attention to mental 
philosophy is requisite for the 
minister of the Gospel, on account 
of its disciplining the mind ; and 
that if this science were more re- 
garded, it would. preserve the 
student from the habit of decla- 
mation, and induce him‘to cultivate 
a more sober and instructive style. 
Some appear to think that pulpit 
eloquence consists in rant and blus- 
ter, others in common-place image- 
ry and poetical diction, and others 
in terms and attitudes of familiarity, 
sorrow, and love. I do not wish 
sermons on metaphysical topics ; 
but I would have applied to ser- 
mons the solidity of thought, the 
propriety of expression, and the 
compass of knowledge which me- 
taphysical studies naturally pro- 
mote. 

From these considerations it ap- 
pears that mental philosophy bears 
an. important relation to pulpit 
oratory ; and though it cannot in- 
struct us in any truths essential to 
salvation, the assistance it fre- 
quently imparts in illustration of 
the divine word, the facility it 
affords of attaining other useful 
knowledge, and its superiority over 
error and sophistry, render it of 














“ GRACE BEFORE AND AFTER 
MEAT.” 


Sucn is the well known title of 
certain md i that are ap- 
pended to“? 's first Primer,” 
and which the venerable dame 
who instructed me in the elements 
of my mother tongue, taught me 
to repeat in an audible tone of 
voice and with a becomi 
ofmanner. During my ne Tahoe 
these forms were ahead to be 
said, with clasped hands, at each 
returning meal, with undeviating 

lity, and while I write I feel 
grateful for that parental care which 
sought to impress upon my childish 
heart an early and vivid sense of 
Po ee dependence on Him who 

“the appetite of the 

one lions, who provideth the 
raven his food, and suffereth no 
lack to them that fear him.” 

The practice of devoutly ac- 
knowledging the bounteous provi- 
dence of Heaven in the supply of 
daily food, appears to be of patri- 
archal origin, as it has been exten- 
sively:observed by Gentile nations 
in every age, and it must have 
powerfully commended itself to 
their 


understandings and con- quam 


sciences, as it survived many other 
fragments of the primitive worship, 
which are now lost and forgotten. 

Though our information respecting 
the domestic habits of the ancient 
nations is now confessedly limited 
and: imperfect, yet amidst the re- 
mains of former generations which 
have come down to us, there 
are frequent traces of the observ- 
ance of this duty among them, but 
particularly among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and if I cite 
some authorities to illustrate this 
assertion, I trust the charge ‘of 
pedantry will not be brought 
against me, when I only wish that 
these pagans may reprove the 
atheistical neglect of many pro- 
fessed Christians, and warn them of 








serious manner, 
that Amphictyon, a king of 


Athens, ordained that “ie pabbbe wine 
was to be used, either in 
sacrifices or for domestic en 
ment, it should be soe Ses 
reverently invoking the name of 
Jupiter, THe Sustatnen. Clement 
of Alexandria, also! mentions that 
the Greeks used, before they took 
wine, to sing a piece; which t 
called Zxokov, ormuchi’ like we 
Hebrew Psalmdf To 
prove the existenceof this custom 


snvocamus. “ We 

table, and then invoked eeueae” 
Among the modern nations, the 
Chinese appear, acco to the 
accounts of the Jesuit Mission- 
aries, to have something like an 
invocation of the Divine Being 
before their great feast, accom- 
panied by a libation tohis honour, 
Dr. Richardson, in his interesting 
Travels, has, im) an amusing ac- 
count of the dinner’ of an: Arab 
Chief, shown that this: duty. is not 
forgotten even ‘by them; | eating 
did not commence till'his host had 
exclaimed ‘ Bismilla;"—in the 
name of the Lord, and it was closed 
with Al ham de ielahi,—glory to 
God, we are’ satisfied! +How 
many are there who would look 
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down with on this dis- 
‘Giple of the false Prophet, who 
never displayed half so much 
‘pieus. gratitude in their lives! 
To those, however, who profess 
te venetate the Sacred 

their and should 
dan sopetece® dieesten af natersd 
the ietates of nat 
religion.: Moses intended to.en- 
join thisiduty, wken he said tothe 
dsraelites, “ when thou hast eaten 
and art full, then thou shalt biess 


land which; he hath. given thee.” 


Dent. viiiviQ.: That it was ob- 
served by the Jews, in subsequent 
ages, might,/be proved, by quo- 
tation: ftom Arristeas, Josephus, 
and, other Jewish writers. But 
we' have ‘to s¢ek for. authoritative 
examplea;and!, let us, therefore, 
turn to-him. whe hath left it, “that 
we should. follow his steps.” When 
the table of his family was spread 
with humble fare, did not the Sa- 
viour ‘‘givethasiks?” John vi. 11 ; 
and at ‘thé Jast:meal he ever graced 
on earth, ‘fias:he sat.at meat with 
them, héertepkibread and blessed 
ity:and. lrake,;, and gave it to 
themes” »Lnkenmniv: 30: . With 
such an ¢ 
omitted? a 
towards others the. 


supérsede.a positive duty ? Was 
Paul, -dofaerged ? ‘by this: sinful 
coaieet twhen, « captive in 
the midst. of heathens, “ he 
took -breadi:and gave thanks to 
God..inm presence of them all, 
and wher he ‘had. broken he began 
toeat?” Acts xxvii. 35. Is it not 
commanded, “that whether we 
eat.or drink, or whatever we do, 
to do all. to: the glory of God?” 
and can it..be:said, that they glo- 
rify him ‘who feast themselves 
without fear ;” and like the swine 
in the forest feed: upon the acorns 
whichare thickly scattered around, 
without. once raising their eyes 
towards the source from whence 
all their enjoyment flows ? 
~ But I have, perhaps, occupied 


| Graive before. and. afier Meet. 


oe is thisduty w 


[Juty, 


moreof your attention in provi 

this to be a duty, alike’ ated 
by natural and revealed religion, 
than is needful, as ¥ presume most 
of your realers are stated obser- 
vers of it; allow’me, however, 
before I close, to. ask, them, how 
it-is observed?” J have been at 
the tables of professors of religion 
where I have. been shocked at 
the short, cold, formal matter of 
the. host: who has dispatched it, 
with a haste which has: but too 
well indicated his anxiety to gra~ 
tify his animal appétite with the 
bounties of providence, rather 
than make them means of exciting 
his devout gratitude to the Father 
of mercies; to such the pointed 
quéstion of the prophet might be 
well addressed, ‘‘ when ye did eat, 
and when ye did drink, did not ye 
eat for yourselves, and drink for 
yourselves?” I have been present 


at tables, where all the guests, 
being rendered chéerfal by their 
meal, have been laughing at the 
well told tale of some jocose com- 
panion, and while the convulsive 


pr of the young ladies yet 
them, the host has called 
spon some worthy > minister, 
risible faculty was no _ 
excited than his nei 
e the' table!” Such eaten 
and owed transitions at once 
destroy ail proper feeling. The 
company must settee the flexible 
features of a Garrick, if they can 
command instant gravity of man- 
ner, much more of mind. Surely 
something like a pause, silent and 
thoughtful, would be more becéme 
ing; and I know not whether the 
manner of the Friends, who main 
tain a devout stillness for a few 
seconds at their meals, would not 
be a more suitable mode of ex- 
pressing our acknewledgments to 
the: Creator, than that) formal 
utterance of words with which it 
is scarcely possible the minds of 
the guests, under such cireum- 
stances, can harmonize. 
Will you permit me to: mention 
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another circumstance which has 
sometimes occurred, in connexion 
with this duty, which has occa- 
sioned me pain? It has usually 
happened, when several ministers 
have been present, and the worthy 
host has appeared embarrassed to 
know to whom he should assign 
the honourable task of imploring 
the divine benediction, Siouste 
unquestionably his own pastor 
should take precedence of every 
other minister, however venerable, 
learned, or useful ;—he has pro- 
bably called upon a modest man, 
who has supposed the post of 
honour did not belong to him, 
and he has passed the performance 
of the duty to another, who has, 
in his turn, bandied it to a third ; 
at once disturbing their own 
minds, and distressing the minds 
of others. Compliments amongst 
Christians are bad enough at any 
time, but compliments about the 
service of their Maker, must be 
marked as the most offensive and 
mischievous. B. 


MISAPPREHENSIUN or GEN. xxviii. 
(To the Editors.) 


I wave more than once heard 
sermons from texts taken out of 
the 28th chapter of Genesis, which 
gives us an account of Jacob's 
leaving his father’s house'to go to 
Padanaram ; when the preacher 
has attempted to illustrate the 
subject by fanciful, rather than 
Scriptural representations ; as that 
Jacob slept in the open air with- 
out any covering but the canopy 
of heaven, &c. Now, if we attend 
to the sacred text, this does not 
appear to be the case. It is said 
in Genesis xxviii. 10, 11. * And 
Jacob went out from Beersheba, 
and went towards Haran, and he 
lighted upon a certain place, and 
tarried there all night, because 
the sun was set: and he took of 
the stones of that place, and put 
them for his pillows, and lay down 
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in that place to sleep.” Now this 
certain place, we are told in verse 
19th, was called by Jacob, Bethel, 
** but the name of the city was 
called Luz at the first.” From 
whence it appears, that it was 
known as a town or city before 
Jacob slept there, and called it 
Bethel.—Brown’s Dictionary of 
the Bible says, “it was called 
Luz, on account of the multitude 
of almonds or nuts that grew 
there,” and fruit trees being 
lanted there, shows it was an 
inhabited place; nor can we siip- 
pose that Jacob would lay himself 
down to sleep in a place where 
he was liable to be devoured by 
wild beasts, and such there were 
in Canaan, viz. lions and bears, 
as appears from Judges xiv. 8. ; 
1 Sam. xvii. 34.; 1 Kings xiii. 24. ; 
and 2 Kings ii. 24. Nor can we 
suppose that when this was the 
evening of his first day's journey, 
that Jacob was so ignorant of the 
country he had lived in all his 
days to that time, that he should 
not know where he could procure 
a lodging. It is probable there 
was something of an inn or cara- 
vansara there, for we find Jacob's 
sons stopped at an inn to give 
their asses, provender on their re- 
turn from Egypt, Genesis xlii. 27. 
and that Moses was laid up at an 
inn by sickness on his journey 
from Midian to. Egypt, Exodus 
iv. 24. If Jacob slept in such a 
shelter, as travellers inform us, 
the inns or caravansaras in Eastern 
countries now afford, he would 
have no accommodations but a 
building to preserve him from the 
weather, and from beasts of prey, 
and would take any.thing he could 
find to, rest his head upon; nor 
will this appear so strange, when 
we read, in the history of our own 
country, that not many centuries 
back, it was the common practice 
to have blocks of ‘wood for pil- 


lows. 
Your’s, &c. K, 
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THE DAISY IN INDIA. 
(From the Tandon Magazine, ) 


Dr. Carey having deposited in his garden at Serampore, the earth, in which a 
number of English seeds had been;conveyed to him from his native land, was 
surprized by the appearance, in due time, of this “* wee, modest, crimson- 
,”" one of the bumblest but most pleasing ornaments of our northern 
This circumstance was stated by the Doctor in a letter to a friend, and 
suggested tu Mr. Montgomery the following lines :-— 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
My mother-country’s white and red ; 
In rose or lily, till this hour, 
Never to me such beauty spread : 
Transplanted from thine island-bed, 
A treasure in a grain of earth, 
Strange as a spirit from the dead, 
Thine embryo sprang to birth. 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
Whose tribes beneath our natal skies 
Shut close their leaves while vapours lower ; 
But when the sun’s gay beams arise, 
With unabash’d but modest eyes 
Follow bis motion to the west, 
Nor cease to till daylight dies, 
Then fold themselves to rest. 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
Bo this resplendent hemisphere, 

Where Flora’s giant-offspring tower 
In gorgeous liveries all the year : 

Thou, only Thon, art litt/e here, 
Like worth unfriended or unknown, 

Yet to my British heart more dear 'f 
Than all the torrid zone. 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

Of early scenes belov’d by me, 
While happy in my father’s bower, 

Thou shalt the blithe memorizl be : 
The fairy-sports of infancy, 

Youth’s golden age, and manhood’s prime, 
Home, country, kindr=, friends,—with thee 
» Are mine in this far clime. 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
T'll rear thee with a trembling hand : 
O for the Apri! sun and shower, 
The sweet May-dews of that fair iand, 
Where Daisies, thick as starlight, stand 
In every walk ! —that here might shoot 
Thy scious, und thy buds Gyind, ’ 
A lundred from one root ! 


Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 
To me the pledge of Hope unseen : 
When sorrow would my soul o’erpower 

For joys that were, or might have been, 
I'l. call.to mind, how—fresh and green, 
I saw thee waking from the dust, 
Then turn to heaven with brow serene, 
And place in God my trust. 


J. MONTGOMERY. 
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Lectures on the Pleasures of Reli- 
¥ By Henry Foster Burder, 
-A, 8vo. price 7s. 6d.—Lon- 
don, 1823. 
We aré much gratified at this 
speedy renewal of our official ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Burder, and‘it 
is with equal pleasure that we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to express our cordial approbation 
and warm recommendation of this 
useful and interesting volume. 
Even if Mr, B. had not intimated 
that this series of lectures was 
* designed particularly, though not 
exclusively” for the “ benefit” of 
the young, we should have inferred, 
from the nature of the topics, and 
the attractive manner in which they 
are discussed, that such had been 
his intention. There is an affec- 
tionate urgency in his expostula- 
tions, that seems to mark the pecu- 
liar tenderness with which a con- 
scientious pastor cannot but re- 
1 the younger portion of his 
k. The mighty and sometimes 
oppressive reflections and feelings 
which the state and prospects of 
the rising generation must awaken 
in every rightly judging mind, will 
cause him many an anxious hour, 
will draw from him many a fervent 
yer to the great Renewer of the 
heart, and will urge him to a fre- 
quent and special regard to their 
moral exigencies in his pulpit mi- 
nistrations. But even in this inte- 
resting class of hearers, there are 
some who will claim from him a 
deeper anxiety and a more imme- 
diate attention. We refer to those 
who, after the completion of the 
educational course, and the attain- 
ment of a competent age, are about 
to quit, partially or wholly, the 
safety of a parent’s roof, and the 
vigilant guardianship of a parent’s 
eye. 
*« The world is all before them where to 
choose.” 
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Its vanities, its seductions, its 
gaicties, its brilliancies, are spread 
out in their view, and their disen- 
gagement from the gentle and 
happy control of the domestic 
circle, too often assumes the delu- 
sive name of liberty. In all the 
elasticity of unbroken health and 
vivacity, the youth starts in the 
chase of pleasure amid the glancing 
lights and the unheeded shades of 
an alluring but soul-destroying 
world. Could the young and gay, 
at this critical period of their lives, 
be induced to pause awhile, and to 
count the cost ; to ask the counsels 
of those who have watched for 
their welfare with an anxiety more 
intense than mere language can 
describe ; to consult the parent, the 
pastor, or the experienced friend ; 
—they would then learn that they 
are questing for happiness in a 
path of snares and dangers, and 
that while the pleasures of this 
world lead to destruction, the ways 
of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths, peace. 

To all a we would earnestly 
recommend the present volume. 
We do not, at this moment, recol- 
lect any work that we could more 
confidently put into the hands of 
intelligent and ingenuous youth, 
than this interesting statement of 
the pleasures of a religious life, It 
has, on the whole, much reminded 
us of some of theceuvres spirituelles 
of the admirable Fenelon ; it has a 
large infusion of his amiable spirit, 
an his pyze and elegant style, 
with something of his. general cast 
of thought and expression, at least 
of what would have been such, had 
his piety heen cultivated in a more 
evangelical school. However libe- 
ral in sentiment the excellent Arch- 
bishop of Cambray may have been, 
he would hardly have joined in the 
following impressive and unquali- 
fied recommendation of Scripture 
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truth, extracted from Mr. Burder’s 
sermon on the pleasures of an eu- 
lightened intellect. 


*¢ The human mind cannot be happy in a 
state of torpor and inaction ; it can only 
be conscious of enjoyment, when it is 
excited to energetic efforts. Whatever 
rouses its activities, within the sphere of 
its legitimate and appropriate pursuits, 
is conducive to its enjoyment. It is. this 
mental excitement which constitutes a 
ag al part of the pleasure we derive 

m the studious researches of our retired 
hours. It is this which constitutes, in 
no small degree, the charm of social in- 
tercourse, when ‘as iron sharpeneth 
iron, so doth the countenance of a man 
his frieng,’ The suggestions of one mind 
excite the: suggestions of another mind, 
and the production of the affluence of 
one intellect calls forth to view the cor- 
responding wealth of another, It is this 
which renders the perusal of valuable 
books a source of somuch delight. tis 
not only what we read, but what the 
reading excites, which constitutes the 
richest part of our intcilectual gratifi- 
cation. 

“ Now what production is there, in the 
whole of written language, in 
any country or of any age, which can be 
compared with the word of God in 
its power of affording interesting occu- 
pation to the intellect > Reflect on the 
character of its contents. \t is adapted not 
to readers of some particular class, 
as the works of uninspired aythors 
usually are, but to men of every class, of 
every gradation of intellect, and of every 
state of society. It is not calculated for 
the few, but for the many, for the mass 
of human beings, in all the varietics of 
character and of condition in whieh 
human nature can be developed. The 
Bible gives whistory of the hunian race, 
from its very origin, and of the human 
mind, both .in its pristine purity, and in 
its present corruption. The Bible gives a 
bw be divine providence, in its most 
ble interpositions, and the his- 
tory of human jon, in all its 
mysterious doctrines, in all its glorious 
operations, and in all its triumphant re- 
sults. The Bible presents to the mind of 
man discoveries, which have attracted 
the adiniration and guided the researches 
of angels; sothat ‘ now unto the princi- 
palities and powers in heavenly p'aces are 
made known, by the church, the manifold 
wisdoth of Gol. The Bible removes, in 
pest, the veil wiich conceals a far-distant 
turity, aud extends its revelations be- 
yond the limits of time, as well as of 
sense, into a world of boundless and 
eternal felicity !’—pp. 47-49. 


In twelve lectures the author 
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enumerates and describes the Plea- 
sures which constitute True Hap- 
piness—the Pleasures of a good 
Conscience— of an enlightened In- 
tellect—the Pleasures arising from 
the Exercise of the Affections in 
Religion— from obedience to the 
Will of God—The Pleasures of 
Prayer and Praise—of the Sabbath 
—the Pleasures arising from the 
Doctrine of Divine Providence— 
the Pleasures of Hope—of Doing 
Good—of the Heavenly State— of 
Early Piety. 

In the seventh of these discourses, 
from Isaiah lviii. 13, 14. Mr. B. 
Jirst inquires into the “ nature of 
the pleasures which the Sabbath is 
designed to afford.” —2. Invites at- 
tention to “ the habits of mind and 
of conduct, which the econsidera- 
tion of these pleasures should in- 
duce.” Under the first of these di- 
visions, after having shown that the 
Sabbath “ secures a desirable and 
welcome suspension of the labours 
and cares of life,” he adverts to 
“ those grand events, which it is 
the design of the day to comme- 
morate,” and, having described in 
animated language the original in- 
stitution of the Sabbath, he pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

** But there has been achieved a work 
of still greater magnitude and still greater 
glory, than even that which it was tLe 
original design of the Sabbath to keep in 
commemoration. ‘* Behold,’ saith Jcho- 
yah, ‘ I create a new heaven and a pew 
earth ; and the former sball not be re- 
membered nor eome into mind. _ But be 

» glad ard rejoice in that which 1 create ; 

or behold [ create Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and her people a joy.’ The renewal and 
recovery of a world of immaterial and 
immortal souls is a work still more glori- 
ous in its nature, and far more moment- 
ous, and joyeus, and permanent, in its 
results, than the creation of the material 
universe, At the first erection of the 
fair and beauteous fabric of nature, ‘ the 
morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted fer joy.’ ‘With 
exulting and adoring delight, they beheld 
the heavens displaying the glory of their 
Lord, and the firmament showing forth 
the work. of bis hands. Ever since it has 
been their pleasurable employ to con- 
template the works and ways of him, 
whose they are and whom they serve. 
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With their intellectual energies, and their 
unbouaded field of contemplation, and 
their nearsess of access to the uncreated 
source of wisdom, how splendid and how 
bliss-inspiring must have beer, even at 
an early period of their existence, their 
attainments in knowledge; but ‘ now 
unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places is to be made known by 
the church the manifold wisdom of God.’ 
Be astonished, O ye heavens, wonder, O 
earth ; He who formed our world came 
and dwelt in it; he who created man 
himself became man; he who breathed 
into. man the breath of life, himself ex- 
pired in the.agosies of death ; he who, 
when standing on the side of the tomb, 
said, with commanding and life-giving 
energy, to him who had been dead four 
days,—* Come forth !’—was himself laid 
in the sepulchre. But in the sepulchre 
he could-not be long detained. In full 
triumph over death, and him that had the 
power of death, he ruse on the morning 
of the first day of the week, thus giving 
fall evidence that his atoning sacrifice 
was a by God the Father, and 
that. by the bleed of his cross, Le had 
‘ obtained eternal redemption for us,’ 
Well might the first day of the week 
receive from that most glorious of events, 
a pew and’appropriatc designation ; well 
might ‘the Lord’s day’ be elevated to 
the distinction of the Christian Sabbath. 
¢ This is the day which the Lord hath 


maile ; we will rejoice and be glad therein.’ 
This: is the day which the primitive 
Christians, guided by apostolic example, 
and animated by every grateful and 
joyous impulse of the licart, consecrated 


to the honour of their risen and glorified 
Lord. This is the day on which the 
Holy Spirit descended, with all his 
wonder-working powers, on the assembly 
of the worshipping and expecting dis- 
ciples, This ie the day on which his 
enlightening, convincing, and renovating 
influence has in every ‘age been most 
abundantly enjoyed, when even two or 
three have together to implore , 
in the name of the exalted Saviour, this 
heavenly gift. ‘This: is: the day on which 
the work of the new creation has been 
carried on with the most rapid and most 
signal advancement. This is the day on 
which benignant angels, who rejoice in 
the repentance of a sinner, have had most 
frequent and abundant occasions of de- 
light and praise Then, Oh my christian 
friends, let the Sabbath of the Lord,— 
let ‘the day sacred to the honour of the 
i ever to you a day of holy 
rejoicing. Let it be the utterance of 
your’ } feelings, when- you * call 
the Sabbath a delighit.”—pp. 127—130. 
\ We shall cite one more e, 
of a different. cast from either of 


the former. 


“The man who lives without prayer 
lives in the neglect of a known aud ob- 
vious duty; and in the violation ofa direct 
and often-repeated command. ‘The man 
who lives without the habit of offering 
praise, betrays a heart awfully insensible 
and basely ungrateful. The man to whom 
such engagements are irksome, aad who 
bends his knee in the semblaace of wor- 
ship, only from the force of early educa- 
tion, or the goading of an unquiet con- 
science, is completely destitute ofa spir:- 
tual taste. He has no feelings in common 
with the whole family of God on earth, 
or with redeemed spirits in heaven. His 
heart is not right with God; it displays 
the entire absence of spiritual life ; he is 
dead in trespasses and sins ; and unless a 
complete change be effected in hig temper 
of mind, it is impossible that he should 
gain admission tu the jovs of immortality, 

Were I addressing any one chargeable 
with the neglect of prayer, I would ask-- 
Ca. you quit, in the morning, the cham- 
ber of repose, and feel no obligation to 
him who watched‘over your unguarded 
hours, and extended over you the shield 
of his protection ? Can you enteron tlie 
business of the day, aware of the dangers 
and temptationsto which youare exposed, 
and feel no inducement to seek an in- 
terest in his guardian care? Can you 
conclude the day, without any reéollec- 
tion of mercies received, or of sins which 
require forgiveness ; and without any de- 
sire to seek the blessings of the great 
salvation ? If you can, your state is in- 
expressibly awful, and is becoming more 
and more alarming every day you live. 
Conscience is asicep, ‘The tempter gains 
a constant accession of power. What 
can be donc to rouse you to a sense of 
your guilt and danger? Must some 
violent and threatening disease be com- 
missioned to excite the fear of death and 
judgment, in order to bring you, in the 
attitude of a suppliant, to the throue of 
mercy? Must some heavy calamity cut 
off your wordly enjoyments, in order to 
compel you to seek the favour of him 
whose mercies you have disregarded, and 
whose wrath you have provoked? Oh 
may you be found, with penitential con- 
fessions and contrition, at the throne of 
grace, ere it be too late, lest soon yop 
should be found, without a plea, before 
the dread tribunal !—pp. 114, 115. 


These extracts will sufficiently 
justify our cordial recommendation 
of these discourses. 


Observations on Providence, chi 
in relation to the Affairs of the 
Church. By John Leifchild. 
Price 3s. London: 1823. 

Tuenrk are few subjects of higher 
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importance and greater difficulty 
than those which relate to the plan 
and developement of the great 
work of Divine Providence, and 
none that'can more worthily em- 
ploy the leisure of reflecting men. 
That the world is under the sys- 
tematic regulation of a supreme, 
benevolent, and all-powerful In- 
telligence, it were folly and im- 
piety to doubt ; but it is the part 
of Christian humility to trace the 
visible, but obscure and inter- 
rupted, lines of Providential ope- 
tation, with caution, though with 


firm with a steady guard 
againseain theories, and with a 
devout practical regard to the in- 
timations of his own great designs, 
communicated by God himself. 
Every pious man will be anxious 
to follow, in his own conduct, the 
leadings of Providence-; but he 
will, to all exterior show, have no 
ether clue to that guidance than 
that which is furnished by cir- 
cumstances and the laws of moral 
action, Yet he will be frequent- 
ly and gratefully sensible, that 
in many seasons of difficulty 
or trial, there has been, perhaps 
in some way hardly susceptible 
of distinct definition, a system 
of direction and of circumstantial 
adjustment, which leaves him 
‘without a doubt that he has been 
led by a gracious and unfailing 
ing hand. And that which he has 
realized in his own happy expe- 
rience, he will delight to observe, 
with evidence less distinct, indeed, 
but equally satisfactory to the 
rightly disposed’ mind, in the 
course of others. He will feel, 
too, an eager interest in the more 
general inquiry ; and in his in- 
vestigations, on a larger scale, into 
the destinies of nations, and the 
derivation of events from the re- 
mote sources of historical know- 
ledge, he will have incessant rea- 
son to exclaim, in wonder and 
awe, What hath God wrought! 
The history of the world is, in 
fact, no other than the chronicle of 
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Providence ; and we shall study it 
very unphilosophically, as well as 
very unprofitably, if we lose sight 
bf this, its marking character. 
There is much of mystery in it, to 
which no other key can be found 
than that which is supplied by the 
Scripture narration, the oldest and 
the most authentic of histories ; 
‘and if we examine it witlout this 
aid and guide, we shall remain in 
utter ignorance of its true object 
and import. With how much 
greater profit and delight do we 
pursue the current of history 
when we take it up from the 
inspired discovery of its first 
springs, and trace it downwards 
in the sacred volume, bringing in 
other annals as subservient and 
subsidiary to this main and mighty 
stream. 

To such a course of study, this 
small, but comprehensive volume 
furnishes an instructive and inte- 
resting introduction. It contains 
a series of “* observations,” some. 
what desultory, but in a very high 
degree important, and written 
with much force and eloquence, 
though with an occasional negli- 
gence, that shows the author to 
have been more solicitous about 
his sentiments than their vehicle, 
We have read the book with great 
pleasure, and we cannot express 
our favourable opinion moge effec. 
tively, than by. wishing it a popu- 
larity, equal to its merits and its 
tendency to do good. 

After a tew introductory pages, 
Mr. Leifchild, in Part I., states the 
bearings of the general doctrine. 
Part Il. refers to the “ great end 
of Providence in the administra. 


tion and government of all human 


affairs.” 


*« Here, as before, we must have been 
left.in the dark, but for the clue which 
the Scripture, by its geueral principles, 
and its particular histories, has furnished, 
All the lights to be derived from human 
history, and from the most enlarged 


observation and experience, though they _ 


might have led to plausible conjectures 
on the subject, would still have left it 
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without that distinctness with which it 
is now presented. Besides the general 
ends to be answered by Providence, no- 
ticed in the Scriptures, and discoverable 
by reason—such as the preservation of 
the world from ruinous disorder; the 
employment of a vast number of good 
agents, in a way suitable to their capa- 
cities and principles; the overwhelming 
with confusion, and so punishing, the 
evil agents at work in the creation; the 
supplying of every age, and in a i 
obvious to every capacity, with proo’ 
of the moral perfections of the Deity, 
extorting the homage of the wicked, as 
well as attracting admiration of the 
just, and leaving the profane and im- 
pions without excuse ;—besides these 
general ends, the Bible constantly holds 
up to us a great and principal one, in 
which they a)l unite, and to which every 
thing else that is done, or permitted to 
be-done, in the world, is more nearly or 
more pore subservient. This end is 
none other than the raisingand keeping 
up a aumber of individuals in the world, 
according to the gracious counsel of 
God, to be redeemed from all the evils of 
the fall, and eventually associated toge- 
ther, when the present material heavens 
and earth, having answered their great 
design, shall be dissolved, and the mys- 
tery of God be consummated. e 
church, .then, is the main object of the 
care of Providence. All the rest of the 
world is governed with reference to its 
interests. As an indulgent prince, while 
he extends his regards and affords his 
protection to all his subjects, pays « 
particular attention to those who claim 
affinity with him, and makes their inte- 
rest and welfare a grand object in all bis 
counsels and proceedings relating to his 
dominions at. large, so the followers of 
Christ, and all in every age who seek 
and serve the true God, according to the 
measure in which he is made known to 
them, are those, for whose preservation, 
ity, and increase, every thing else 
is adjusted and regulated. The whole 
scheme of this world's affairs is but a 
kind of under-plot to that of e, to 
the development and accomplishment of 
which it is completely subservient: in 
the same manner, though on an -infi- 
nitely larger scale, as a good man is re- 
uired to e the whole concerns of his 
life, extending to the most trivial circum- 
stance, subordinate to the sanctification 
of his nature, and the advancement of 
the divine glory; or to express the same 
ing in t words, as an indiyi- 
dual of multifarious concerns, and of 
numerous - yey having one predo- 


minant y—one main 
— thing ~ in the world, 

every’ parti- 
cular ends besides it may have to an- 
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swer, conducive to the prosecution of 
this his great and paramount design.” — 
pp. 50—54, 

This is distinctly and eloquently 
stated, and in the prosecution of 
this idea, Mr. L. first illustrates it 
by a reference to the connexion 
between the history of the ‘world 
and that of the church, as exhibit- 
ing the provision made for the 
protection and furtherance of the 
interests of religion—he next ad- 
verts to some of the critical periods 
of the church, and to the remark- 
able interpositions which raised 
up efficient instruments er its 
preservation and advancemeéat—he 
then dwells on the providential 
counteractions of the various ma- 
chinations which have had for 
their object the annihilation of . 
divine truth—the advantages de- 
rived to the cause of the church, 
from the uncertainty of human 
councils in reference to its pro- 

s, are next briefly, but forci- 
bly, described—and, finally, the 
subserviency of Providence. to 

Grace is manifested, to a greater 
or less extent, in the events of 
every individual's life who is con- 
verted to God. An appropriate 
*€ conclusion” winds up the whole, 
and of this last section we shall 
cite the spirited close. 

*¢€ One topic remains, without which 
the subject of these pages would be in- 
complete ; and which, appended to the 
foregoing remarks, may give them ad- 
ditional force and interest. It relates 
to the distinguished station, in the ad- 
ministration of human. affairs, which is 
oceupied by the Suviour. Prophets, as 
well as Apostles, point to him as sus- 
taining the honours of universal domi- 
nion. -All kingdoms, might, and power, 
are his ee - —_ into Rar aeertin 
their su inate mi m 

of his Posher.” in the gift of 
that world to him with which he has 
become so intimately and tenderly re- 
lated, and for which he endured the most 
agonizing sufferings. 





* He 
Who wore the platted thorns with bleed- 
ing brows, : 
Rules universal nature,’ 
.« This exaltation, while. it, supposes 
iving 


for its basis, his possession of the 
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rages and wins our confidence, 

What less than omniscience, omnipre- 
sence, and omnipotence, can avail for 
the d : of an office wilich bon a 

ptelligent beings, r wi 
dumb and unintelligent pt sey sub- 
jected to its notice and controul? The 
union is impossible, even in thought, of 

ability with universal authority. 
Let those who have inveuted an hypo- 
thesis which renders this seropetaewon 
necessary, weary themsclres with at- 

ing pee the impossible 
task, which, t be accomplished, 
would bestow em comfort nor henc- 
fit; but. we, whom the Scriptures have 
tanght to recognize the Godhead of 
Christ, breaking through the dark veils 
of flesh in the days of -his humiliation, 
cannot be backward to —- ize it in 
his present supremacy, With checrfu 
songs and Heicligs we compass the 
Divine cn ey having’ such a 
security for our we. cast’ our 
on the world, with perfect contudemos. at 
its becoming, in. a future age, all that 
the fond wishes of saints have anticipated, 
and mere than has entered into the heart 
of mantocbareive. ‘Come forth then, 
O thou, Prince, of all the kings of the 
earth! Put at ‘the visible robes of thine 
imperial maj : take up the sceptre 
of limited empire whieh thine Almighty 

‘father ‘hath bequeathed thee. Lo, thy 
cate, Vielen te eaomien, then, and all 
creatures to be renewed!’ ’’— 
pp. 113—T17. 


The following passage will af- 
ford a fair specimen of the can- 
dour: and acuteness with which 
Mr. L. encounters the difficulties 
of his subject. 

¢¢ There. is, however, arother a 


dable difficulty remaining, and one, 
perfect soniite of which it is not Aa 


mitted us to hope for, with our present 
limited capacity and contracted sphere 


of observation. It relates to the recon- 
ciliation of the all-pervading agency of 
Providence with the freedom of the 
human will. Doubtless, this agency 
extends to the operations of mind, since 
80: of the affairs of the world derive 
their origin from the purposes ‘of human 
beings, and;siuce these purposes have 
in 80. declared instauces su)served 
its It is equally clear, however, 
from the e testimony, of universal con- 
sciousness, the fact of man’s account- 
ableness, and the‘ necessity of freeing the 
Divine‘ Being from all concurrence in 


(Jory, 
evil actions, that'this agency so controuls 
and gnides the operations of mind—in 
ways so secret and so wonderful, as not 
to affect its spontaneity. How this is 
done, it is impossible for us to kuew. 
But it is not demanding too much of us, 
to claim the admission of two truths es- 
tablished upon. their own appropriate 
evidence, without being able to perceive 
their We may surely sce 
enough of two lines, to convince us of 
their parallelism, without being able to 
detect in ie Se their distance and 
tion. certain impulses of 
mind, relating to — neither morally 
good nor evi ve: determining im- 
portant oemmnent ves, may be made, 
cither directly by the Deity, or by the 
intervention of a spiritual agency, under 
his direction, without affecting our ac- 
countableness, we see no difficulty in 
admitting. That other actions, origi- 
nating in the evil dis and ineli- 
nations of men, may he made to happen 
ata time, and in connexion with events, 
which shall neutralize their evil, or ren- 
der them subservient to a declared pur- 
pose, withont implicating the Divine 
Being, in the remotest degree} in their. 
guilt; or at all lessening the persenal 
responsibility of the agents, is equally 
obvious. But beyond this, our way is 
not clear, We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the general declarations of Scripture, ’ 
without being able to. satisfy ourselves 
in every particular, The evil that men 
do, though placed in circumstances 
which seem necessarily to elicit it, is 
yet, we must believe, done of themselves, | 
so as to bring them under the reproaches 
of their own consciences, and a 
them to the righteous 
Almighty, and, on the Soe tan = 
traly good and ‘pious actions of nen, to 
which: the operation of a divine’ and 
sanctifying inflnence is essential, have 
yet so much of their own concnrrence 
in them, as to constitute them reward>: 
able beings, and denominate them volun- 


tary agents.” —pp. 22—25. 
The volurre is neatly and cor- 
rectly printed. 


WTB Vertes8e 


Dwight’s Travels in New, England 
and New York. 
(Concluded from page 265.) 
In two former numbers we: have 
communicated’ to our'readers some 
account of the contents of the first 
and second volumes of this desul-. 
tory, bat amusing work, and: it’ 
remains torndy wt to furnish, int ‘this’ 
article, a few specimens’ of the 
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third and fourth. The only order 
observed by Dr. Dwight ~ the 
introduction of his various narra- 
tives and discussions, is that ‘sug- 
gested by the progress of his jour- 
ney ; he visits Massapee, and we 
have an interesting account of Mr. 
Hawley, the resident Missionary 
at that station ; Roxbary, was the 
residence of the illustrious John 
Elliott, and his character is deli- 
neated with great spirit and beauty; 
Dr. D. halts at Dedham, and takes 
the opportunity of giving an ani- 
mated sketch of the celebrated 
Fisher Ames; he travels to New 
Lebanon, and devotes two letters 
to the ies of those singu- 
lar enthusiasts, the Shakers Of 
course, we have no alternative, but 
to follow as he leads. 

In October 1800, Dr. Dwight 
paid a visit to Massapee, “ one of 
the few tracts in the populous parts 
. of New England, which are still 

occupied by the Aborigines.” This 
has been, ever since the es- 
. tablishment of the cclony, the resi- 


dence of a Missionary, whose la- 
bours are specially directed to the 
spiritual -benefit of the Indians, 


and at the period of Dr. D.’s 
omic that honourable pos. re 
Id. by the Rev. Gideon Hawley, 
who had dwelt among his fiock 
ever since the year 1758. Be- 
tween this Lcesfleiit man and the 
ts of his present visitor, a 
and close intimacy had sub- 
sisted, and he now welcoméd the 
son with the most cordial affection. 


** Mr. Hawley had a favourite son ; 
a young gentleman of the greatest hopes, 
:L of superior talents and learn- 
SS. of elegant manners, distinguished 
y, and the best reputation, He bad 
iy come from the tutorship in Cam- 
bridge, and had beer just ordained to the 
ministry. 
** By all who knew him he was be- 
loved and horoured, and most by those 
who knew. him best. In the room over 
, our heads he lay on his dying bed, and 
had been-expected to expire the preeed- 
ing night. For death he was, however, 
eminently prepared ; and looked forward 
through 1 curtains, wiich hide the in- 
visible world, to scenes of a higher and 
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=e of proud philosophy, and the 
— y dees of sceptcred ambition. 

The pleasure, with which the father 
of thie good man received me; the sym- 
pathy, with which he recalled the friends 
of his youth ; the sorrow, awakened by 
the situation of his expiring son; and 
the setting of his fond, luminous hopes 
in the night of the grave; the lustre, 
which played and trembled over this 
melancholy scene from the mind of that 
son, brilliant with lucid hopes of immor- 
tal glory ; exhibited in their union and 
their alternations a picture, wholly singu- 
lar, beautiful, solema, and sublime. 
I beheld it with a mixture of wonder and 
delight. ‘To describe it is beyond my 
power. Into all these subjects he en- 
tered familiarly, and at once ; and ap- 
peared equally ready to go with bis son, 
or stay behind with his remaining friends ; 
to protract his toil a little Jonger, or to 
be summoned to his account, and the 
reward of his labours, as it should please 
his poeta He felt deep!y, bet with 
a serene sobmission, He knew that he 
was chastened, but found high and suffi- 
cient consolation for his sufferings in the 
character of Him, from whom the stroke 
came. To meheshowed, in sacha man- 
ner as to put suspicion out of counte- 
nance, the affection of a father, and 
when we parted, he gave me a father’s 
blessing. 

¢¢ If | may be permitted to judge, the 
emotions whicl: he discovered, and even 
those which he excited, were such as an 
infidel, or any other worldling, if he 
could enjoy or understand them, would 
decp'y. envy. They were such as be 
would of necessity confess to be as. much 
brighter, nobler, and better, than any 
thing which he had ever imagined before, 
as the golden visions of enraptured poetry 
are superior to the dull, cold realities of 
this untoward life. 

*¢ The young gentleman, who aeccom~- 
panied me on this visit was educated in 
the gay world, and, as himself declared, 
sufficiently addicted to its enjoyments ; 
but be was entirely overcome by the 
scencs of this interview. After we ‘had 
left the house, he burst into.a flood of 
tears, which he had with grest difficulty 
suppressed uctil that time, and was un- 
able to utter a word, until we had almost 
reached the inn. In broken accents he 
then declared; that he had never beer 
so deeply affected in his life; thut al- 
though he had not) before been accus-- 
tomed to think lightly of Christianity, 
he had now acquired new ideas of its 
excellence, and that should he ever lose 
them afterwards, he should esteem him- 
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self as well as ; Yet the 
ae had m rather 
cheerful, and thing, which itda- 
volved of a nature, had been 

Ided. and i by serenity and 


*< When Wwe arrived at the inn, we 
found two of our companions had set 
out for Sandwich soon-after dinner. It 
was near sun-set when we followed them. 
The. evening was calm and beautiful; 
the country through which we passed 
was a forest, still and solitary, and the 
moon, whose unclouded beams darted, 
at momentary intervals, through the 
pines, bordering our road, prolonged the 
serene solemnity awakened in our minds 
during the afternoon, and formed a 

conclusion of the affecting scenes 
which I have described.” —pp. 93—95. 


This faithful servant of God 
died October 3, 1807, at the age 
of. 80, after having laboured fifty- 
six years as a Missionary. His 
end was peace, and his dying tes- 
timony expressed his Ps reliance 
“ on free and sovereign grace.” 

Roxbury, near Boston, was for 
many years privileged in enjoying 
the ministry of John Elliot, “ the 
Apostle of the Indians.” Of this 
admirable man, the following in- 
teresting facts are related. 


** He began his ministerial labours 
among these unhappy people (the In- 
dians) in 1646, continued them as 
long as the vigour of life permitted ; 
successful beyond every hope, and against 
every discouragement. He died in 1690, 
aged ci -six, and undoubtedly went 
to receive the benedictions-of multitudes, 
who, bat for him, had finally perished. 
a own people he was, as you will 


believe, a pastor pre-eminently 
ex and useful. Few men have 
ever seen religion so us under 


their labours. Of his charitable dispo- 
sition the following story is a sufficient 
proof:—The parish treasurer, having 
= him his salary, put it into « hand- 
hief, and tied it into as many hard 
knots.as he could make, to prevent him 
from. giving it away before he reached 
his own house. On his way he called 
upon a poor family, and told them, that 
he had brought them some relief. He 
then to untie the knots; but 
finding it-a work of great difficrlty, 
gave the handkerchief to the mistress of 
the house, saying, ‘ Here, my dear, take 
it; I believe the Lord designs it all for 
’ 


“ Mrs. Elliot, however, was an excel- 
lent economist. By het pradent atten- 


tion to his affairs he was enabled,, not- 
withstanding his liberality, to educate 
four "sons at Harvard College, two of 
whom were ministers of Gospel, 
and, as preachers, inferior to none of the 
age in which they lived. 

‘The attachment of the people of 
Roxbury to Mr. Elliot may be under- 
stood from this fact. When by the en- 
croachments of age he had. become un- 
able to preach, he proposed to his peo- 
ple to relinquish his salary. . To their 
immortal honour they, answered, that 
they thought his presence among thém 
amply worth the money. Who would 
not rather be such a man than'a con- 
queror ?”"—pp. 115, 116. 

Many of our readers are well 
acquainted with the high reputa- 
tion of Fisher Ames. He was a 
member of the American Bar, and 
during several years of his life, 
occupied a seat in the national le- 
gislature. His health,. however; 
was not vigorous, he disliked. ac- 
tive politics, and delighted in the 
tranquil enjoyments of. domestic 
life. His eloquence was highly, 
perhaps excessively, imaginative ; 
but it was perfectly natural ; the 
redundant imagery was not the 
elaborate result of an orientab 
taste, but the spontaneous over- 
flow of an exuberant fancy. 


“© His moral character was still more 
estimable. His integrity appeared to 
be direct without effort, and even with- 
out deliberation; it appeared to ‘be 
straight, because it had never been, 
warped ; to dictate what was right, be-_ 
cause it had not yet learned to do 
was wrong. His sense of rectitude,’ 
both public and personal, was not only: 
exact; but delicate and exquisite. His 
patriotism was glowing. ; 

** As a public man, Mr. Ames was a 
distinguished object, both. of envy and 
praise. Bunt eminent as be was among» 
those who were eminent, I shonld 
strongly covet his private character. In 
the several relations of life which most: 
endear, refine, and exalt human nature, 
he appeared with singular advantage. 

** Of the inspiration of the Scriptures: 
he was firmly satisfied. It ought to be 
observed, that although he had read ex- 
tensively the ablest works on the exter-« 


nal evidences of revelation, yet the divine: 


origin of the Scriptures was most deeply” 
impressed on his mind by their contents. 
‘No man,’ said he, ‘ ever did, or ever 
will, become truly eloquent, without 
being a constant reader of the» Bible, 
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and an admirer of the purity and sim- 

icity of its language.’ To a mind like 

is, it was impossible that the dictates 
of a book thus regarded should be in- 
different. Accordingly, he professed 
publicly the religion which it enjoins, 
and adorned his profession with a life 
irreproachable. Through the great and 
the gay world he passed without a stain. 
On its follies he looke:| with pity, on its 
splendours with self-possession. No 
Opinion, no practice was adopted by him, 
because it was fashionable. In the de- 
votions of his closet, and in the duties 
of Christian benevolence, he found a 
satisfaction which grandeur rarely knows, 
and applause can never confer. Humble, 
sincere, and submissive, he often shed 
in intimate religious conversation the 
tear of contrition, and lamented his want 


of fervour in his addresses to God. - 


When his end was approaching, with a 
consciousness that it was near, he said, 
‘I have peace of mind. It may arise 
from stupidity; but I believe it is founded 
on a belief of the Gospel. My hope is 
in the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ.’ The divinity of the Saviour he 

' admitted without a question, ‘and, it 
would seem, from a minute investigation 
of the subject.”’-—pp. 119, 120. 

The account of the ‘ Shakers.or 
Shaking Quakers is complete, and 
well drawn up, though we could 
have wished that one or two of their 
indecent practices had been less 
distinctly referred to. They de- 
scribe themselves as having origi- 
nated in England, among the im- 
mediate disciples of the French 
Prophets who made themselves so 
absurdly conspicuous in the begin- 
ning of the last century. ‘They 
had taken it into their heads that 
the work which the Almighty had 
announced as to be accomplished 
in the latter day, was “‘ eminently 
marked out by the Prophets to be 
a work of Shaking,” and to prove 
_and illustrate this hypothesis, they 
quoted, en masse, all the Scripture 
texts which contain the word 
* shake.” As a specimen of their 

“vegregious trifling in this way, we 
may mention as one of their fa- 
vourite texts, “ Haggai, ii. 7. “I 
will shake all nations, and the de- 
sire of all nations shall come.” 
About the year 1770, Anne Lee, 
* a cutter of hatter’s' fur,” began 

Cona. Maa. No. 67. 
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her testimony of salvation and 
eternal life,” aud was received by 
the Society as its Spiritual Mo- 
ther, and as ¥ the second heir 
in the covenant of life.” Her reply 
to such as addressed her in the 
usual terms, was, *‘ I am Anne, the 
Word.” This woman, with her 
brother William, and two other 
men, James Whitaker, and John 
Hocknell, are considered, by this 
extravagant sect, as the four livin 
creatures mentioned by Ezekiel. 
The unenlightened part of mankind 
were, however, of a different opi- 
nion, and shut up the Spiritual 
Mother in a madhouse; but this 
discipline was so little to the 
taste of the Pythoness, that in 
1774 she emigrated to America, 
with several of her followers. Her 
moral character appears to have 
been bad, and her claims to pro- 
phetic inspiration were effectually 
disproved by the failure of a bold 
prediction relating to the destruc- 
tion of the world. One of her 
successors was more prudent, he 
foretold that all mankind would 
become Shakers, but he wisely 
assigned a period beyond the ter- 
mination of his own existence. 
The tenets of those people are mys- 
tical to the extent of impiety. They 
hold that Christ appeared a second 
time in Anne Lee; that as the 
Spirit of God abode for the first 
time in Christ, “so also in the 
fulness of time the Holy Ghost 
descended, and took up her abode’ 
in Anne Lee ; nay, to such a pitch 
of daring have they arrived, that, if 
we understand their jargon rightly, 
they blasphemously claim for the 
“« Mother,” a participation of the 
Divine Essence! This wretched 
woman was active and successful 
in proselyting, and seems to have 
been tolerably skilled in the art of 
fleecing her followers. 

*‘ Among other early peculiarities 
this was onc, thet they were always 
under the immediaté and inspiring guid- 


ance of the Spirit of God. The direc- 
tion of this divine agent was made 
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known to them by an involuntary ex- 
tension of ‘the right arm, pointing al- 
bss gy mens some object, or business, 
which, though absolutely unknown to 
themselves, demanded, witli a call from 
heaven, their immediate attention.. A 
man of my ,acquaintance, whose mind 
had always been wandering, who had 
gone from sect to sect, to find one sufli- 
ciently religious, and from doctrine to 
doctrine, to find a scheme sufficiently 
rigid for his own taste, ultimately at- 
tached himself to this fraternity. A gen- 
tleman, at whose house he was with 
some other company, asked him to drink 
some punch. He declined the proposal, 
and said, that the Spirit did not move 
him to drink punch, but to something 
else. In an instant his right arm was 
stretched out, and he arose and foilowed 
the direction. It led him out of the 
door, in a straight line, to a hog-trough, 
by the side of which he dropped upon 
his knees, and made a hearty draught of 
the swill, with a number of pigs, who 
were regaling themselves on the same 
beverage.”’*—pp. 144, 145, © 


The Shakers claim the power of 
working miracles, and the faculty 
of “ speaking with tongues.” . 


*<T have mentioned, (says Dr. Dwight,) 
that the company, at whose worship I 
was present, declared, that they could 
speak with tongues, and that both the 
words and the tune which they sung 
were inspired. It is unnecessary to add 
any thing concerning the tune. | ob- 
served to them, that the sounds which 
they made, and which they. called lan- 
guage, could not be words, because they 
were not articulated. One of the women 
replied, ‘ How dost thee know, but that 
we speak the Hotmatot language? The 
language of the Hotmatots is said to be 
made up of such sort of words.’ I 
challenged them to speak either Greek, 
Latin, or French, and told them, that if 
they would do this, I would acknow- 
ledge that they had the power of speak- 
ing with tongues, but they were silent. 
They professed, not only that Mother 
was perfect, but that a considerable num- 
ber at least of the fraternity were perfect 
also. I accosted the only maa among 
them, who appeared to have any sin- 
cerity, in this manner. ‘ Look me di- 
rectly in the face, and remember, that 
you are in the immediate presence of 
the all-seeing God, who is your judge 
and mine, and teH me, if you dare, that 
you are perfect, or that you ever saw 


, “py person whom you believed to be 


perfect.’ The man trembled like an 
aspen leaf, and after declaring, that be 
did not consider himself as a perfect 
man, refused to say, and most evi- 


dently was afraid to say, that he ever 
had seen any person, even Mother her- 
self, whom he believed to be perfect.” 
—p. 148. 


Implicit faith and passive obe- 
dience are the cardinal principles of 
this Association ; the elders are be- 
lieved to be inspired, and, conse- 
quently, infallible ; excepting apos- 
tates from their own sect, they be- 
lieve that none will be eternally 
lost, and they hold the lawfulness 
of criminal actions for the advance- 
ment of the good cause. Mea- 
cham, who succeeded to the direc- 
tion in 1787, gave system and co- 
herence to the body; this man 
“‘ was believed to be the son of 
man, spoken of by Ezekiel, and 
the destroyer of Gog and Magog.” 
He died in 1796. 


** One of their tenets has certainly a 
claim to respect. They hold, that a 
dirty, slovenly, careless, indolent person 
cannot be religious. Accordingly every 
member of the brotherhood, and every 
sister, must be continually employed-in 
1poderate labour. 

*¢ | believe that they are more decent 
than they were in the earlier periods of 
their establishment. Mr. Brown ob- 
serves, that several things which took 
place are omitted in his book for the 
suke of modesty; but he says they stopped 
every avenue.of their liouses, so that the 
world’s people could not see them, and 
had one or two of the brethren out to 
watch. What passed within will proba- 
bly be imperfectly known until the final 
disclosure. Anne called some persons 


who opposed her dogs, dumb dogs, and 


damned dogs. Several of the brother 
hood professed to have gifts to curse 
such as censured their conduct, and to 
tell others to go to hell. There are also 
gifts for trembling, shaking, whirling, 
jerking, jumping, stamping, rolling on 
the ground, running with one or both 
hands stretched out, barking, crowing, 
hissing, brushing, and driving the devil 
out. of their houses, groaning, crying, 
laughing, loud shouting, and clapping 
their hands. These ridicu'ous extrava- 
gances seem gradually to be passing 
away; and instead of them there has 
been adopted a regular scheme of indus- 
try, of acquiring wealth, and of improv- 
ing in agricultural and mechanical busi- 
ness.”"—pp. 156, 157. : 

* As in other sects, originally. entlm- 
siastic, policy will here take place of ex- 
travagance. The reserve, the distance, 
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the mysticism of the elders; the pro- 
found ignorance, habitual submission, 
and Asiatic veneration of their votaries ; 
and the strong propensity of individuals 
scattered throughout the world, to relish 
what is strange afd mysterious, merely 
because it is so, will in all probability 
prolong this delusion until it shall be 
terminated by the Millennium.”—p. 157. 


Dr. Dwight is a zealous pleader 
in behalf of legislative inter- 
ference for the support of public 
worship. Many of his remarks 
in illustration of this point are 
judicious, but there is too little 
of what is specific and direct, to 
give us a fair opportunity of en- 
gaging in the controversy. With 
some of his positions we fully 
agree, with others we are at entire 
variance. There is much, for in- 
stance, that is truly excellent, 
though defective in precise limi- 
tation, in his observations in proof 
that religion is indispensable to 
the welfare of a free country. We 
shall cite a portion of them. 


** No free government has ever existed 
for any time without the support of re- 
ligion, Athens, Sparta, and Rome, 
stood and fell with their religion, false 
and gross as it was; because it con- 
tained some of those great truths, and 
solemn sanctions, without which man 
can possess no conscience, exercise no 
virtue, and find no safety. To their 
religion, Britain, Switzerland, and the 
United Netherlands, have owed most of 
their happiness and their permanency ; 
and might say to this celestial denizen, 
in every period of their prosperity, as 
the devout and humble Christian to his 
God, ‘* Having obtained help of thee, 
we have continued to this time.” 

«In the history of the globe there is 
recorded but one attempt, seriously 
made, to establish a free government 
withont religion. From this attempt 
‘has sprung new proof, that such a go- 
vernment, stripped of this aid, cannot 
exist. The government, thus projected, 
was itself never established; but was a 
mere abortion ; exhibiting doubtful signs 
of life at its birth, and possessing this 
dubious existence only as an ephemeron. 
During its diurnal life it was the greatest 
scourge, particularly to those for whom 
it was formed, and generally to the rest 
of mankind, which the world has ever 
seen. ~ Instead of being a free, just, and 
beneficent system of administration, it 
was more despotic than a Persian cali- 
phate; more wasteful of life, and all 
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its blessings, than an inundation ‘of 
Goths and Vandals, Those who lived 
under it, and either originated or exe- 
cuted its measures, were the authors of 
more crimes than any collection of men, 
since the termination of that gigadtic 
wickedness, from which nothing but an 
universal deluge could cleanse this pol- 
luted world. 

** These evils, my antagonist is fur- 
ther to be informed, were the result of 
the only experiment, ever made, of 


. erecting a government without religion. 


They are the onlyspecimenof the genuine - 
efficacy of infidelity and atheism on the 

mind and on the happiness of man, 

during the only opportunity, which they 

have enjoyed, of possessing an unlimited 

control oyer human affairs. Until the 

remembrance of this experiment shall 

have been lost, it can never be made 

again.’’—p. 391. 


The following reasoning in fa- 
vour of a compulsory tax, for the 
maintenance of ministers, is as 
finished a specimen of special 
pleading, as any thing in the mask 
of argument ever exhibited. 


“* Besides, St. Paul, 1 Cor. xvi. has 
determined, that a tax is the right and 
proper manner of doing all this. In 
the second verse, he commands the 
Corinthians ‘tolay by them somewhat,’ 
as a contribution to the relief of their 
fellow Christians ; ‘every man as God 
had prospered them.’ Between con- 
tributions for their fellow Christians and 
conttibutions for ministers there is no 
moral difference. The contribution of 
a sum, in proportion to the prosperity 
God has given men, isatax: for a tax 
is nothing but a regular and proportional 
contribution. This proportion cannot 
be established but by authority; for, 
except by authority, men.cannot be re- 
quired to render an account of their 
circumstances. Nor can any proportion 
approach so near to equity as that, which 
is formed under the direction of the le- 
gislature. Here, then, the rule of St. 
Paul, the rule established by God, is as 
exactly pursued as it can be by human 
wisdom : and, if it was a right rule in 
one ecclesiastical case, it is a rule equally 
right in every other.””—p. 396. 

If there be meaning in words, 
it is obvious that the Apostle is 
here speaking of free  contri- 
butions, and not of an authori- 
tative poor’s rate. He says no- 
thing of’ select vestries, nothing 
of grave Presbyteries making in- 
quisition into men’s incomes, as 
3B, 
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the foundation of ,a pro rata levy. 
We hear nothing dt. legislatures 
and parish officers, but we have a 
simple and intelligible recom- 
mendation that every one should 
lay by him in store, as God had 
prospered him. The miserable 
sophistication by which these 
contributions are worked up into 
taxes, and taxes into a necessity 
for legislative compulsion, is equal 
to any of the mystifying processes 
of the old Rosicrusians. 

The following powerful expo- 
sure of the efforts made by infide- 
lity, to contaminate the popular 
feeling in America, is strikingly 
descriptive of the similar exer- 
tions which are, in this country, 
in progress at the present time. 


*¢ From France, Germany, and Great 
Britain, the dregs of infidelity were vo- 
mited upon us at once. From the Sys- 
teme de la Nature and the Philosophical 
Dictiouary, down to the Political Justice 
of Godwin and the Age of Reason, the 
whole mass of pollution was emptied on 
this country. The two last publications, 
yerticetariy. flowed in upon us as a de- 

uge. An enormous edition of the Age 
of Reason was published in France, and 
sent over to America to be sold for a 
few pence the ¢ opy ; and, where it could 
not be sold, to be given away. You 
may perhaps be astonished, that such 
men as these, the mere ontcasts of cre- 
ation, could do harm at all. In my ap- 
prehension, they were exactly fitted for 
a sphere of mischief, of vast import in 
the empire of destruction which, per- 
haps, no other men could have filled. 
Satan needs his scullions and scavengers, 
as well as his nobles and heroes. They 
were industrious, bold, and enterprising. 
They were impudent beyond example, 
were not destitute of imagination, and 
—— a popular manner of writing. 

t is true, they were incapable of under- 
standing the force of an argument, or 
the nature of evidence; but they were 
no less delighted with falsehood than 
better men are with truth ; were equally 
triumphant in a victory and a defeat; 
and, like the Lernzan snake, had a spare 
head for every new combatant. At the 
same time they were conveniently logt to 
principle and to shame; and uttered 
villainy, obscenity, and blasphemy, not 
merely with a brazen front, but with the 
sober, intrepid serenity of apparent con- 
viction. Such men are incomparabl 
better fitted to persuade ignorance, oad 
embolden vulgar iniquity, than superior 


villains. The writings of such villains 
are beyond the reach of mankind at 
large. These men are fitted to invade 
the cottage and the fireside. On the 
people of New-England their influence, 
though sensibly felt, was not extensive ; 
on other parts of the Union it is de- 
clared, as I believe with truth, to have 
been great.” —p. 368. 


But we must close our review 
of these volumes, since it has al- 
ready extended beyond convenient 
limits. We could, indeed, have 
wished to find room for the Doe- 
tor’s defence of the American 
character, from the uncourteous 
and uncandid attacks which have 
been made on it by European 
travellers and writers. His eulogy 
on Jonathan Edwards is ably 
done, and his comparative estimate 
of the English and New England 
Clergy, is cogent against the for- 
mer. With one short extract from 
this part of the work, we shall 
take our leave of the present 
work, 


**T have read a considerable number 
of the most celebrated British sermons; 
and think it no injustice to say, that we 
have many, which are not at all inferior 
to most of them in good sense, sound 
theology, or the power of making ‘deep 
impressions on the conscience. None 
‘of them can boast the eloquence and 
sublimity of Robert Hall; but-some of 
them are eloquent-and sublime. At the 
same time they are rarely trifling ; rarely 
are they merely attempts to display the 
preacher to advantage. We have no 
Sidney Smith sermons; gewgaws in- 
tended to be shown like a diamond ring 
or snuff-box, to prove that the preacher 
is the owner of such trinkets. Rarely 
are they intended to be mere means of 
whiling away the time. We have no 
fifteen minute sermons. Rarely are they 
regarded by the preacher as an oppres- 
sive tax upon his industry ; a hard task, 
through which he struggles, as a lazy 
school-boy through his lesson, because 
he cannot escape from his thraldom. 
We have few, very few, of those 
preachers, whom the author of the Task 
reprobates; but many, very many, of 
those whom he commends,”’—p. 429. 
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A Letter to the Rev. H. H. Norris, 
A.M. containing Animadversions 
on his “ Respectful Letter to the 
Earl of Liverpool,” on the Sub- 
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ject of the Bible Society. By the 
Rev. John Paterson, D. D. St. 
Petersburg. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Lon< 


don: Hamilton. 1823. 
DisseNTERS as we are, and cordial 
as is our attachment to the Bible 
Society, we really cannot help 
feeling something like an emotion 
of pity for the restless and unfor- 
tunate “Curate of St. John’s, 
Hackney.” Baffled in his early 
assaults, he lay quiet for some time, 
busily engaged in collecting fresh 
materials, or in new vamping such 
of the old ones, as might be a lit- 
tle the worse for wear. At length 
he came forth with his memorable 
“ Respectful Letter ;” but the 
public seems to have been fully 
aware of Mr. Norris’s character 
as a controvertist, and to have 
treated his vapouring with merit- 
ed contempt. Mr. Scholefield, 
with rather more deference than 
the occasion or the man deserved, 
but with perfect calmness, answer- 
ed, unanswerably answered, the 
formidable appeal to the Earl of 
Liverpool. Still there were a few 
points on which, however lightly 
Mr. N.’s vituperation might be 
accounted of, elucidation and ex- 
posure of his misrepresentations 
might, by some, be deemed expe- 
dient. For instance, he had in- 
dulged himself in a very absurd 
strain of inveetive against certain 
proceedings in St. Petersburg, and 
with a management, to which we 
will not apply a more discourteous 
term, had jumbled together names, 
facts, and mistatements, till he con- 
trived to extract, from the midst of 
the confusion, articles of charge 


against the Bible Society. Dr.- 


Paterson now comes forward, with 
all the advantages of his local 
knowledge, high character, and 
distinguished talents. He unra- 
vels the tortuous clue which the 
Curate of Hackney had been so 
long, and with so much satis- 
faction to himself, employed in 
intertwisting, and he shows, by 
reference to simple facts and 
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dates, the complete falsehood of 
Mr. Norris’s charges. 

* In your late publication, (says Dr. 
Paterson) we have a repetition of all your 
idle tales about pawnbrokers’ shops, 
Jew-boys, Puritans, Socinians, United 
Irishmen, foul conspiracy against Church 
and State, subversion of authority, news- 
paper accounts, anonymous correspond- 
ents, misstated speeches, &c. &c. Nine 
years’ experience ought to have pro- 
duced the conviction, that these are 
not the weapons with which to attack 
the Bible Society, with any hopes of 
success, as they have already repeatedly 
reeoiled on your own head. Had you 
possessed the feelings of a gentleman, I 
will not say, of a clergyman, you would 
first have cleared your character of the 
innumerable charges brought against 
you, of bearing false witness against your 
neighbour, before you ventured again to 
enter the lists in the character of a 
knight errant, against what you consider 
the common enemy of mankind,”’—pp. 
6, 7. 

With all this, however, Dr. P. 
felt no disposition to meddle; but 
when he came to the part which 
converts the Russian Bible Society, 
with its specific and exclusive con- 
nexion with Russian residents and 
interests, into an attack on- the 
parent society in England, he 
felt it right to step forward and to 
expose the futility and falsehood 
of the Rev. H. H. Norris's as- 
persions. On the authority of the 
Rev. Edward Law, of St. Peters- 
burg, at least of a letter signed 
with that gentleman’s name, Mr.N. 
had accused the Bible Society of 
occasioning “schisms and di- 
visions” among the episcopalians 
resident in the Russian capital. 
Dr. P. clearly proves that the 
Bible Society had no concern 
whatever in the establishment of 
a new interest, and that he, though 
the contrary appears to be indi- 
rectly indicated by Mr. N., knew 
nothing whatever of the actual or 
intended opening of a new place 
for divine worship. It is of course 
impossible for us to give a satis- 
factory analysis of the minute 
statements furnished by Dr. P.; 
but we shall first extract a part of 
Mr. Norris's charges, and then in- 
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sert a few passages from an ad- 
mirable letter, written by Mr. 
Knill, and inserted in the pamphlet 
before us. 


«*A body of managers, (says Mr. Norris) 
exclusively dissenting ,was formed ,whoare 
now straining every nerve to promote se- 
cession, and swell the assemblage at the 
conventicle: a motley grouv composed of 
persons of all denominations, and agree- 
ing only in one point ;—hostility to the 
church: while, to complete the knavery, 
the London Missionary Society have 
erected the factory into one of its sta- 


tions, and by the instrumentality of a- 


Mr. Krill, are now perverting their 
funds confided to them, for converting 
the heathen, to sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord in a Christian land: and the Bible 
Society is sanctioning all this, by assign- 
ing the house given toit by the Emperor, 
to Mr. Knill for a residence, and making 
him its chargé d’offaires, during Doctor 
Henderson and Mr. Paterson’s mission 
to Persia.’ ’’—pp. 43, 44. 


To the charge that “ the Lon- 
don Missionary Society have erect- 
ed the factory into one of its sta- 
tions,” Mr. Knill replies, that it 
has never made the most distant al- 
lusion to the factory. To the accu- 
sation of perversion of funds, it 
is answered,— 


«¢¢W. Alers Hankey, Esq., Treasurer 
to the London Missionary Society, lives 
near Mr. Norris, and could have relieved 
the reverend gentleman’s mind on the 
financial department of the subject, by 
saying ; ‘I am exceedingly obliged, Sir, 
for the concern which you evince rela- 
tive to ourfunds; but do not, I iutreat 
you, be distressed about that part of 
them which refers to St. Petersburgh. 
Mr. Knill draws no salary from us at 
present. I assure you, he is not pervert- 
ing the funds, as you fear; but, on the 
contrary, he has been instrumental in 
aiding us, during his stay at St. Peters- 
burgh, to the amount of 8325 rubles.’ 
Now, my dear friend, do you not think, 
that the Curate, in his zeal for notes and 
commentaries, bas overlooked the plain 
text in our authorized version, where it 
is written, in legible characters, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour 2? or, that he has torgotten that in 
the apocalyptic description of the New 
Jerusalem, it is particularly specitied 
that ‘nothing entereth therein, which 
defileth, or worketh abomination, or 
maketh a lie?’ 

** | have preached in different quarters 
of the globe, and in 150 different places, 
and to multitudes of people; but no 


(Jury, 


one can say truly, that Fever preached a 
sermon or a sentence against the Church 
of England. The Directors .of the 
London Missionary Society would » be 
highly displeased With me, if I did.”— 
pp- 46—48. , 

To the intrepid assertion that 
the Bible Society had assigned 
“ the house given to it by the Em- 
peror to Mr. Knill for a residence, 
Mr. K. answers :— 

**On my arrival in St. Petersburgh, 
about one hundred persons were residing 
in the house of the Russian Bible So- 
ciety, arranged in the following man- 


ex : . 

*¢ 1. The Society’s Printer, and family, 
and workmen. 

*¢2. The Society’s Book-binder, and 
family, and workmen. 

** 3. The Society's Depositary, and 
family, and persons employed in the de- 
partment. 

‘¢4, Yourself and family, with whom 
Dr. Henderson, and his family, were re- 
siding. 

** You certainly invited me to become 
your guest for a season, and the advan- 
tages which 1 anticipated from the so- 
ciety of yoursclf ‘and Dr. Henderson, 
made me gladly accept the offer, though 
with much inconvenience to yourself and 
with some to myself. 

‘© The only persons who quitted the 
Bible Society’s house, up to the date of 
the document in Mr. Norris’s Appendix, 
were yourself and Doctor Henderson on 
your Mission to Persia. You well know 
that your families were still occupying 
your apartments, and that the Russian 
Bible Society, bona fide, did not assign 
the house to me. It was assigned to 
persons employed in the service of the 
Society, and I was only a visitor with 
your familyy and that of Dr. Hen- 
derson.”’—pp. 63—65. 

To enhance the absurdity of this 
accusation, it shonld be remem. 
bered, that the only Bible Society 
which could have possibly so as- 
signed the house, was the Russian 
Society, with Prince Galitzin at 
its head, and comprising the Me- 
tropolitans and Archimandrites of 
the Greek church among its vice- 
presidents and directors ! 

We shall close this article with 
Dr. Paterson’s reply to the ungen- 
tlemanly personalities in which 
Mr. Norris indulged himself. 

** It seems that Mr. Henderson, ‘ the 
other depositary of the Bible Society’s 
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editorial supremacy, in tke Icelandic 
department,’ is not to get off so easily, 
as you are well acquainted not only with 
his character, but with every circum- 


stance concerning him. Accordingly 
you favour your readers with a pretty 
circumstantial aecount of him ard his 
companion Dr. Paterson, nearly every 
word of which is, as usual, completely 
false. I have no inclination to follow 
you through this tissue of falsehoods, 
especially as it would lead me to state 
facts concerning my friend and myself, 
which, as they are well known to the 
religious public in Europe, it would 
serve but little purpose to bring forward 
in this place. Besides, if all you have 
stated concerning us were true, it wouid 
in no wise affect the accuracy of the 
Icelandic Scriptures, or the proceedings 
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of the Bible Society. I must observe, 
however, that you are very unfortunate 
in making us emerge ‘ from the Carron 
Iron Works at the call of the Edinburgh 
Missionary Society,’ as we were never 
within those works in our lives, and in 
truth, scarcely ever saw them; and with 
the Edinburgh Missionary Society we 
never had the honour to be connecied. 
I cannot conceive how you came to place 
the Carren Iron Works. on the river 
Clyde. As you are a man of such pro- 
found research, it might afford you some 
useful employment to find out on what 
river in His Britannic Majesty’s domi- 
nions the Carron Iron Works are really 
situated. This would enable you to 
correct the Hackney map, which in this 
particular, as wel] as in many others, ap- 
pears to be very erroneous.’’—pp, 82—84, 
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Resolves: Divine, Moral, Political. 
The Ninth Impression. With 
new ahd several other Additions, 
both in Prose and Verse, not ex- 
tant in the former Impressions 
By Owen Felltham, Esq. Et 
sic demulceo Vitam. Small folio. 
London: M.DC.LXX. 

We should be greatly puzzled, if 

it were assigned to us as a task, to 

write an elaborate biography of 

Owen Felltham, since the sum 

total of our information respecting 

hi amounts to little more than 
that he was born in Suffolk, lived 
many years in the family of the 

Ear] of Thomond, and died about 

the year 1678. We confess, how- 

ever, that our researches have nei- 
ther been active nor continued, 
and as these particulars are quite 
sufficient for the gratification of 
our Own curiosity, we hope that 
the expectations of our readers 
will be as easily satisfied. But, 
whatever may have been his pe- 
culiar station in society, or the na- 
ture of his avocations, it is clear 
from his works that he was a man 
of literature; and from his own 

statement, in a letter written to a 

Jesuit who had attacked some of 

his positions, it appears that he 


was a man of Jeisure, since he says 
of himself, ‘* I have lived in such 
a course, as my books have been 
my delight and recreation, but not 
my trade; though, perhaps, I 
could wish they had.” It should 
seem too that he could not have 
been very young at the time of his 
death, for, though we are not 
aware of the date of the first 
edition of his “* Resolves,” it must 
have been antecedent to 1637, and 
he states himself to have been 
eighteen when they were ori- 
ginally written. Hence, it is pro- 
bable, that in 1678 he must have, 
at least, attained the age of sixty. 
His “ Resolves” are his prin- 
cipal work, and the popularity 
which they obtained on their 
early publication they have retain- 
ed until the present day, though 
certainly not to an equal extent. 
Nor has this approbation been un- 
deserved ; Owen Felltham was, 
unquestionably, a man of talent, 
and, though he is seldom elevated, 
and never profound, he frequently 
produces a strong impression by 
the liveliness of his fancy and the 
richness of his language. The 
following picture is painted with 
great brilliancy and force :— 
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** Man, as soon as he was made, had 
two great suitors for his life and soul : 
Vertue, Vice. They both travell’d the 
world with traius, harbengers, and large 
attendance: Vertue had before her, Truth, 
running naked, valiant, but unelegant : 
then Labour, Cold, Hunger, Chirst,Care, 
Vigilance ; und these but poorly arrayed, 
and she in plain, though clean attire. 
But locking near, she was of such a 
self-perfection; that she might very well 
embleme whatsoever omnipotency could 
make most rare. Modest she was: and 
so lovely; that whosoever look’t but 
stedfastly upon her, could not, but insoul 
himself in her. After her, followed 
Content : full of jewels, coins, perfumes, 
and all the massy riches of the world. 
Then Joy, with masquers, mirth, revel- 
ling, and’ all essential pleasures. Next, 
Honour, with all the ancient orders of 
nobility, scepters, thrones, and crowns 
imperial. Lastly, Glory, shaking such 
a brightness from her sunny tresses, 
that I have heard, no man could .ever 
come so near, as to describe her truly. 
And behinde all these, came Eternity, 
casting a ring about them ; which like a 
strong inchantment, made them for ever 
the same. Thus Vertue. Vice thus: 
before her, first went Lying, a smooth, 
inted huswife: clad all in changeable, 
But under her garments, full of scabs, 
and ugly vicers. She spoke pleasingly, 
and promised, whatsoever could be wisht 
for, in the behalf of her mistriss, Vice. 
Upon her, Wit waited : a conceited fel- 
low, and one that much took man with 
his pretty tricks and gambals. Next 
Sloth, and Luxury, so full; that they. 
were after choaked with their own fat. 
Then (because she could not have the 
true ones, for, they follow Vertue) she 
gets impostors, to personate Content, 
Joy, Honour, in all their wealth, and 
" royalties: after these, she comes herself, 
sumptuously apparell’d, but a nasty sur- 
feited slut; whereby, if any kist her, 
they were sure by her breath to perish. 
After her, followed on a sudden, like ene- 
mies in ambush, Guilt, Horror, Shame, 
Loss, Waut, Sorrow, Torment. These 
charm’d with eteruities ring, as the 
other. And thus they wooed fond man.” 


—p. 13. 

It is not often that Felltham 
reaches the happiness of idea and 
expression which he has thrown 
into some parts of this description. 
Glory shaking intolerable brightness 

JSrom her sunny tresses, and bafiling 
human description— Eternity cast- 
ing a ring about the train of Vir- 
tue, making them eternally the same 
—are admirable conceptions. The 
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general character of his productions 
is inferior to this specimen, with 
occasional passages which are fully 
equal to it. His style is deficient 
in ease ; he is continually in quest 
of point and antithesis, and when, 
which is frequently the case, he is 
suecessful in the search, he gives it 
an air of effort and elaboration, 
which materially abates from the 
effect. The following section is a 
fair, perhaps a rather favourable, 
specimen of his average manner : 


‘It is not an easic matter for men of 
inferior ranck, to get access or freedom 
of conference with one that is an earthly 

rince. Admission to all, would wheigh 

im down toa slave. He cannot be a 
center large enough to receive all the 
lines that come from the vast circum- 
ference, but had he an ear for all, he 
could not have wherewith to grant and 
satisfie all. Nor were men sure to 
speed, although they were admitted. He 
that to all should grant what is asked, 
would quickly leave himself nothing at 
all to grant: he might perhaps inrich 
some others ; but*he should be sure to 
impoverish himself. How great then is 
the freedom and the prerogative of the 
devout Christian, who hath a reverence 
and an affection to the greatness and the 
goodness of hisGod? ‘Though he often 
lives here in a sleight esteem among 
men, yet by his prayers and the ardent 
effusion of his groans and wishes he can 
freely confer with the king of heaven. 
Prayer penetrates through all the clouds 
and sphears. It makes a mana kind 
of intimate with God, and by a towring 
flame mounts him tothe bosom of the 
great Creator; who not only hears his 
intreaties, but delights in his requests ; 
invites him*to come, and promises, a 
pleasing or happy return; which he 
shews in fulfilling his desires, or vetter : 
fitter for him. In respect of whom the 
greatest Monarch is more mean than the 
basest vassal, in regard of the most 
mighty and most puissant Emperor. 
Man does not near so much exceed the 
worst uf creatures, as God above doth 
him, What if I be not known to the 
Nimrods of the world, the Pharaohs and 
the Ptolemies of this A2gipt: I. can 
speak to Him, to whom they all as well 
as I must bow. My admission is as 
easie as theirs, and by my humble 
prayers (unless my own offences hinder) 
I never am debare’d access. “Tis the 
colloquy that continues the friendship 
*twixt God and man,” 


** Next to Christ, it is man’s Media- 
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tor, to re-instate him in the favour of an 
offended Deity. ‘Tis the Moses that 
opens the rock, and brings Israel food 
in ‘the wilderness. "Tis the sun, that 
gives Jeremy light in the dungeon. It 
puts a muzzel on the lyons jaws, tint 
else would teara Daniel. "Tis the anzel, 
that walking with the children ia the 
furnace, keeps them from so much as 
sindging in the midst of fiercest flames. 
It attacques the suns swift steeds ; and, 
like a sentinel, commands them stand, 
in the speed of their full career. With 
reverence be it spoken, ’Tis a kind of 
charm cast uponthe Almighty, so powcr- 
ful, that it prevails upon omnipotency, 
and makes God that we sue unto, to be- 
come a sutor unto us; let me alone (as 
if he were held) was beg'd. of Moses, 
when Moses importuned him. Certainly, 
because God saw it so absolutely neces- 
sary for his children, he would not leave 
it inthe power of man to take it from 
them. Rome’s empire, in all her ten 
persecutions, could not take this from 
Christians. This they could make use 
of in the dark without a tongue, and in 
the midst of all their enemies, while 
their tormentors stood and watcht them. 
Load a man with chains, let him lye upon 
the rack or grid-irons, Jeave him but a 
live heart, and prayer shall dwell there 
ont of the tyrants reach, and comfort 
him. And doubtless then it speaks God’s 
heavyest judgement, wlien men are seared 
up bya oar that cannot pray. Who 
can apprehend any thing more miserable 
than a Judas or a Spira, both shut out 
from prayer? It deprives the soul of 
hope ; and then is despair let in, with 
that immorta! worm, the terrors of eter- 
nal guilt, He gives up himself to perdi- 
tion that negiccts to give himself to 
prayer> Man was never so great an in- 
dependent, but every minute he must 
need his God. And if be makes himself 
a stranger, can he expect to be heard as 
a friend? Other sacrifices of the law 
have sometimes met with a checque ; 
but this from a sincere heart is an offer- 
ing that is ever pleasing: and impor- 
tunity does not give offence. if it pre- 
vail’d upon the unjrst judge, will not 
the most righteous God be gain’d upon ? 
And, indeed, what is it can send us away 
empty, but our own sins? For if it 
carry us not safely through all the rodes 
of danger, the fault is in our selves, not 
it. Like a faithful companion when 
friends, wea!th, health, honour, and life, 
is Jeaving us, this holds us by the hand, 
and leads us to overlook the shades of 
death. When speech is gone, it lifts up 
hands and eyes; and, instead of lan 
guage, groans.” —pp. 173, 174. 


Owen Felltham frequently de- 
generates ; he sometimes annoys 
Cono. Maa. No. 67. 
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by pedantry, offends by affectation, 
and disgusts by grossness, though 
the latter, when it occurs, which is 
not often, has the air of bad taste 
rather than of tainted imagination. 
He is fond of hard words, such as 
arescate, tristitiate, indulciate, and 
he uses a felicitous participle, wor- 
sened, which Dr. Southey thought 
worthy of adoption. He tells us 
that Conscience “is the blushing 
part of the Soul that will colour and 
kick at every liltle crum that goes 
awry against it’s swallow :” he hints 
that “ the Devil's envy of Eve's 
handsomeness made him attempt to 

tempt her first :"” he obseryes that 

Death, “ like a Ring put into our 

Noses, checks us in the frisks and 
levaltoes of our dancing blood :” and 
that Fear “ drowns the head in the 
intrembled bosom :” and he sagely 

discourses about the soul’s having 

* the reliqu’d Impressa’s of Divine 

Vertue still so left within her, as she 
would mount herself to the Towre of 
Nobleness, but that she is depressed 
by an unpassable thicket of hin- 

drincei” We might easily enlarge 

this selection of fantastic phrases, 

but these will afford a sufficient sam- 
ple of his faultinesses in this respect. 

His violations of decorum we shall 

leave where we found them, and 

pass on to a few examples which 

may illustrate the peculiarities of 
his composition. In his “ Re- 

solve” on Memory, he sets out by 

exclaiming— 

‘Should the memory of the world 
but full asleep, what-a fair of mad beasts 
would the earth be? and sugely much 
the madder for the tongue. Sinee he 
that forgets himself in his, tongue gives 
an other cause to remember him either 
with neglect, or offence; in all that does 
belong to man, you cannot find a greater 
wonder. What a ‘ome! of all things 
in the life of man? hat a record, 
what journal of all? As if provident 
nature, because she would have man cir- 
cumspect, had provided him an account- 
book to carry always with him. And 
though it be the worlds vast inventory, 
yet it neither burthens nor takes up 
room: to myself it is insensible, I feell 
no weight it presses with; to others "tis 
invisible, when | carry all within me they 

8C 
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can see nothing that Ihave, Is it not a 
miracle, that a man from the grane of 
sand, to the full and glorious sun, should 
lay up the world in his brain; and may 
at his pleasure bring out what part he 
lists, yet never empty the place that did 
contain it, nor crowd it though he should 
add more? What kind of thing is it, 
in which the spacious sea is shoard and 
bounded? where citties, nations, the 
earths great globe and all the elements re- 
side without a cumber? How is it that 
in this little invisible place, the height of 
the star, the bigness of that, the distance 
of these, the compass of the earth, and 
the nature of all should lie and always be 
ready for producing as a man shall think 
fit. Ifaconjurer call up but his phana- 
tique spirits, how we stare and startle at 
their strange appruach? Yet here by 
imaginations help we call what ere we 
have a mind to, to appear before us, and 
in those proper shapes, we have heard 
them related in, or else in those which 
we our selves have seen them in. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be but a work of infi- 
niteness that so little a globe of skull as 
man hath, should hold such an almost 
infinity of business and of knowledge.” 
p. 193. 


Iu a subsequent portion of the 
same paper he emphatically af- 
firms, that “ the Worm would dye, 
if Memory did not feed it to Eter- 
nity. ’Tts that which makes the 
pes part of Hell: for whether it 

the punishment of loss, or the 


punishment of sense; ‘lis Memory . 


that does enflame them both. Nor 
is there any Etna in the soul of man, 
but what the Memory makes.” 
There is much beauty in his 
comment on Gratitude. Describ- 
ing the ungrateful, he says— 
** Like the deaf adder, they rest un- 


stirr’d by the most powerful charm of 
the world—courtesie. If I shall gain 


by ee ee ae of traffique 


preserves me liberty. If I receive 
for desert, that which is done to me is 
paid, not given. But a noble courtesie 
falling like rain in due season, enslaves 
aman more than‘a market sale among 
Moors: for it conquers the uncompel- 
lable mind, and dis-interests man of 
himself.. To be unthankful, is to be a 
bastard to nature: with how many fold 
does the grateful earti: return her scat- 
ter’d grain? If the rivers pay their 
tribute to the’ occan, in publick tydes 
and private springs, a retribution’s 
made. If the earth exhales but vapours 
to the heaven, in requiting dews it doth 
again distill them: only the dispu'ed 
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element of fire,is barren, and therefore 
has not the honour to be mentioned in 
the creation.’’"—pp. 355, 356. 


From the essay on “ Improving 
by Good Examples,” we shall ex- 
tract a sample or two, to show our 
author's way of telling a story. 


‘¢« An unknown porter brings to me, 
to my lodging, a box seald up, and on 
the outside directed to my self. Ien- 
quired from whom he had it: he told 
me, § A gentleman that was a stranger 
to him, and whose name or residence he 
knew not, gave it him in the street, and 
gave him 6d. to deliver it safely; which 
now he had done, and having discharged 
his part, he could give me no further 
account. I opened the box, where the 
first thing I met with was a note written 
in a -hand I knew not, without any 
name subscribed, in these very following 
words . 

«4 «Mr. Owen Feltham, it was my hap 
in some dealing with you to wrong you 
of five pounds, which I do now repay 
double, humbly intreating you to forgive 
me that great wrong, and. to pray the 
Lord to forgive me this, and the rest of 
my sins.’ 

** And under this note, folded in ano- 
ther paper in the same box, were ten 
twenty-shilling-pieces in gold. 1 cannot 
call to mind; that ever | was deceived 
of such a sum as £5. in any kind of 
dealing, nor to this hour can 1 so much 
as guess at the person from whom it 
came.”"—p. 287. - 


** Going with some gentlewomen to a 
play at Salisbury Court, I cast into the 
woman’s box, who sate at the dore to 
receive the pay (as I thought) so many 
shillings as we were persons in number ; 
so we pass’d away, went in, and sate out 
the play. Returning out the same way, 
the woman that held the box as we went 
in, was there again, as we went out; 
neither I, nor any of my company knew 
her, or she us ; but, as she had observed 
us going in, she addresses to me, and 
says, ‘Sir, do you remember what 
mony you gave me when you went in ?’ 
* Sure (said I), as I take it, I gave you 
twelve pence a piece for myself, and 
these of my company,’—‘ Ay,’Sir, (re- 
plies she,) that you did, and something 
more; for here is an eleven shilling 
piece of gold that you gave me instead 
of a shilling ; and if you please to give 
me twelve pence for it, ’tis as much as 
I can demand,’ Here had been, if the 
woman had been so minded (though a 
little) yet a secure prize. But, as mary 
do probably conjecture, that Zacheus, 
who made restitution to the shame of 
the obdurate Jews, was a Gentile as well 
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as a Publican: so this, from.one of a 
calling, in dis-repute, and suspected, 
may not only instruct the more precise 
of garb, and form of honesty, but show 
us that in any vocation, a man may take 
occasion to be justand faithful.”—p. 288 


There is a strange rambling 
“ Resolve” about the Puritans, in 
which there is nothing more re- 
markable than the strange turn 
which Felltham gives to part of 
the book of Ecclesiastes: 


«< } have more faith in one Solomon, 
than in a thousand Dutch parlours of 
such Opinionists. Behold tlen, what I 
have seen good! <‘* That it is comely to 
eat, and to drink, and to take pleasure 
in all his labour wherein he travelleth 
under the sun, the whole number of the 
dayes of his life, which God giveth him. 
For this is his portion. Nay, there is 
no profit to man, but that he eat, and 
drink, and delight his soul with the pro- 
fit of his labour.’”’ For, he that saw other 
things but vanity, saw this also, thax it 
was the hand of God. Methinks the 
reading of Ecclesiastes should make a 
puritan undress his brain, and lay off all 
those phanatick toyes that gingle about 
his understanding. For my own part, I 
think the world hath not better men, 
than some, that suffer under that name : 
nor withal, more scelestick villanies. 
For, when they are once elated with 
that pride, they so conte:nn others, that 
they infringe the laws of all humane 
society.” —p. 7. 

We shall cite but one passage 
more, the close of a paper en- 
titled, “ Sumething upon Eccles. 
anu* 


** Nothing endureth under the sun; 
and this not enduring, if there were no 
more, is enough to confirm that all is 
vanity : when any thing comes to nought 
we say it vanishes, which in plainer 
English is, it groweth into vanity ; and 
shall not one day all the world do this? 
Though the earth be said to remain for 
ever, that ever is but comparatively, and 


the sense is, that it shall not decay so- 


soon as the other creatures that depend 
upon it. But this, depending on the 
sun’s enlivening influence, may in course 
of nature be capable of change, and when 
we need it, fail us. What then shall we 
do? Or whither turn to find a repose 
for the soul? ll the mass of creatures 
plit. togetber is too narrow a palace to 
contain the soul of man. It flies ina 
moment to the deeps and oceans springs, 
not only to the roots of mountains, but 
in a moment pierces quite through the 
earth’s condensed globe, to the stars, 
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and highest convex of the bounding sky . 
so far as the creature reaches it goes 
and finds no rest. God only is capacious, 
in him do all its vast extensions rest : 
unlimited thoughts in hima limit find ; 
and when we do Jose the creature, still 
we do find him. Beyond the bowed ex- 
pansions of the firmament, where we 
cannot guess what may be, there we are 
sure this God incorruptible dwels. He 
is farther off than the soul can reach: 
yet nearer than it can avoid. All things 
else are sea, and storm: nor is there any 
haven but here. Hither must we mount, 
beyond the sun’s rais’d eye. .1n the 
courts of the Father of this sun, dwells 
truth, and joy, and constancy. While 
I live here, | must look for tydes and 
ebbs, waves, and sands, and rocks, and 
more cross winds than knows the saylor’s 
compass. _Nor may I hope for safety 
but by anchoring above the sun; even 
in his mercies, who is this sun’s Sun, 
who is the life, and light, and soul of all. 
If 1 can fix here, | will think I have 
made an escape from earth: and by his 
noble attraction, having, a mind rais’d 
gloriously high, uiay stand as a ‘well- 
built structure, though outwardly soiled 
and clouded with the fame of terrene 
things, yet by the gratious shine of the 
Almighty, bright within.’’—p, 354. + 


The second part, entitled, Lu- 
soria, contains poetry, “a brief 
character of the Low Countries,” 
and letters. The first has a few 
stanzas of merit, but on subjects 
not adapted to our pages. There 
is an Elegie, which sets out in the 
following portentous style :— 
What means this solemn dam i 

through the Strand Form 
To Westminster? Oh! see how sad they 

stand ! 

In the description of Holland 
there is much humour, though 
excessively overcharged. The let- 
ters have no peculiar interest ; one 
of them is in reply to an epistle 
sent him by a Jesuit, persuading 
him to turn Catholic. 


A Priest to the Temple, or, the 
Countrey Parson, his Character 


and Rule of Holy Life. The 
Authour, Mr. G. H.—18mo. pp. 
168.—London: 1652. 


Wer have already given our readers 

a sight of Isaack Walton’s portrait 

of “ ““ sweet singer of the 
3C% 
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Temple,” Mr. George Herbert, 
and we shall now hold up to them 
a second likeness of the same in- 
dividual, drawn by his own pencil, 
for no one who has contemplated 
the former, can hesitate a moment 
in assigning the features of this 
con amore sketch to its worthy 
Author himself; “I have re- 
solved,” says he, quaintly, “ to set 
down the form and character of a 
true pastour, that ] may have a 
mark to aim at, which also I will 
set as high as I can, since hee 
shoots higher that threatens the 
moon, than hee that aims at a tree.” 
Having thusintroduced our limner, 
weshall leavethe following sketches 
to speak for themselves, 


‘4 THE PARSONS LIFE. 

“ The countrey parson is exceedingly 
exact in his life, being holy, just, pru- 
dent, temperate, bold, grave in all his 
wayes. And because the two highest 
points of life, wherein a Christian is 
most seen, are patience and mortifi- 
cation ; patience in regard of afflictions, 
miortifications in regard of lusts and affec- 
tions, and the stupifying and deading of 
all the clamorous powers of the soul, 
therefore he hath thoroughly studied 
these, that he may be an absolute master 
and commander of himself, for al! the 
purposes which God hath ordained him. 
Yet, in these points, the labours most in 
those things which are most apt to scan- 
dalize his parish. And first, because 
countrey people live hardly, and tlere- 
fore as feeling their own sweat, and con- 
sequently, knowing the prize of mony, 
are offended much with any; who by hard 
usage, increase their travell ; the coun- 
trey parson is very circumspect fn avoid- 
ing all covetuousnesse, neitber being 
pomee dy get, nor nigardly to keep, nor 
troubled to lose any worldly wealth, but 
in all his words and actions slighting and 
disesteeming it, even to a wondring that 
the world should so much value wealth, 
which in the day of wrath, bath not one 
dramme of comfort for us. Secondly, 
because luxury is a very visible sinne, 
the parson is very carefull to avoid all 
the kinds thereof, but especially that of 
drinking, because it is the most popular 
vice ; into which if he come, he ‘prosti- 
tutes himself both toshame and sin, and 
by having fellowship with the unfrnitfull 
works of darknesse, he disableth himself 
of authority to reprove them; for sins 
make all equall, whom they finde toge- 
ther; and then they are worst, who 
ought to be best: Neither is it for the 
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servant of Christ to haunt innes, or 
tavernes, or ale-houses, to the dishonour 
of his person and office. The parson 
doth not so, but orders his life in such a 
fashion, that when death takes him, as 
the Jewes and Judas did Christ, he may 
say as He did, I sate daily with you 
teaching inthe temple. Thirdly, because 
countrey people (as indeed all honest 
men), do much esteem their word, it 
being the life of buying, and selling, and 
dealing in the world ; therefore the parson 
is very strict in keeping his word, though 
it be to his own hinderance, as knowing, 
that if he be not so, he wil quickly be 
discovered and disregarded ; neither will 
they believe him in the pulpit, whom 
they cavnot trust in his conversation. 
As for oaths, and apparell, the disorders 
thereof are also very manifest. The 
parsons yea, is yea, and nay, nay; and 
his apparell plaine, but reverend, a 
clean, without spots, or dust, or smell ; 
the purity of his mind breaking out, and 
dilating itselfe even to his body, cloths, 
and habitation.’’—pp. 6—9. 


This is Herbert in common life : 
let us look at him in the pulpit. 


‘6 THE PARSON PREACHING, 

‘¢ The countrey-parson preacheth 
constantly, the pulpit is his joy, and his 
throne. If he at any time intermit, it is 
either for want of health, or against some 
great festivall, that he may the better 
celebrate it, or, for the variety of the 
hearers, that he may be heard at his re- 
turne more attentively. When he inter- 
mits, he is ever very well supplied by 
some able man who treads in his steps, 
and will not throw down what he hath 
built ; whom also he entreats to press 
some point, that he himself hath often 
urged with no great success, that so in 
the month of two or three witnesses, the 
truth may be more established. When 
he preacheth, he procures attention by 
all possible art, both by earnestnesse of 
speech, it being naturall to men to think, 
that where is much carnestness, there 
is somewhat worth hearing; and by a 
diligent, and busy cast of his eye on his 
auditors, with letting them know, that 
he observes who marks, and who not; 
and with particularizing of his. speech, 
now, to the younger sort, then to the 
elder ; now to the peor, and now to the 
rich. This is for you, and this is for 
you; for particulars ever touch, and 
awake more than generalls.” * * *— 
pp- 21, 22. 


Our readers, we are 


uaded, 
will now gladly follow this amiable 
personage to his house. 
** THE PARSON IN IIS HOUSE. 
‘* The parson is very exact in the 
governing of his house, making it a capy 
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and modell for his parish. He knows 
the temper, and pulse of every person in 
his house, and accoriingly either mects 
with their vices, or advanceth their ver- 
tues. His wife, is either religious, or 
night and day he is winning her to it. 
Instead of the qualitics of the world, 
he requires oncly three of her; first, a 
trayning up of her children, and mayde, 
in the fear of God, with prayers, and 
catechizing, and all religious duties. 
Secondly, a curing, and healing of all 
wounds and sores with her owne hands ; 


which skill either she brought with her,- 


or he takes care she stall learn it of 
some religions neighbour. ‘Thirdly, a 
providing for her family in such sort, as 
that neither they want a competent sus- 
tentation, nor her husband be brought ia 
debt. . His children he first makes Chris- 
tians, and then common-wealthe-men ; 
the one, he owes to his heavenly coun- 
trey, the other, to his carthly, having no 
title to either, except, he do goud to 
both.” * * *—pp. 338, 39. 

We can only afford room for 
another sketch ; would to heaven 
that such a character as it exhibits, 
was more frequently to be met with 
in these days of refinement and 
politeness. 

‘* THE PARSON IN JOURNEY. 

‘« The countrey-parson, when a just 
occasion calleth him out of his parish, 
(which he diligent!y and strictly weigh- 
eth, his parish being all his joy and 
thought,) leaveth not his ministry be- 
hind him; but is himselfe, where ever 
he is. Therefore, those he meets on the 
way, he blesseth awdibly, and with those 
he overtakes, or that overtake him, hee 
begins gocd discourses, such as may 
edify, interposiug sometimes some short 
and honest refreshments, which may 
make his other discourses more welcome, 
and lesse tedious. And when he comes 
to his inn, he refuseth not to joyne, that 
he may enlarge the glory of God to the 
company he is in, by a due blessing of 
God for their safe arrival, and saying 
grace at meat, and at going to bed, by 
giving the host notice, that be will have 
prayers in the hall, wishing him to ii 
forme his guests thereof, that if any be 
willing to partake, they may resort 
thither. The like he doth in the morn- 
ing, using pleasantly the outlandish pro- 
verb, that prayers and provender, never 
hinder journey. When he comes to any 
other house, where his kindred, or other 
relations give him any authority over the 
family. If hee be to stay for a time, hee 
considers diligently the state thereof to 
Godward, and that, in two points: First, 
what disorders there are, cither in appa- 
rell or diet, or too open a’ buttery, or 
reading vain books, or swearing, or 
breeding up children to no calling, but 
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in jolleness, or the like. Secondly, what 
nicans of piety, whether daily prayers be 
used, grace, reading of Sciiptures, and 

good books, how Sundayes, holy- 
days, and fasting days are kept. And 
accordingly, as he finds any defect in 
these, bee first considers with himsclfe, 
what kind of remedy fits the temper of 
the house best ; and then, hee faithfully, 
and boldly applyeth it, yet seasonably and 
discreetly, by taking ‘aside the lord or 
lady, or master and mistress of the 
house, and showing them clearly, that 
they respect them most, who wisi them 


best, and that not a desire to meddle 
with others affairs, but the earnestnesse 
to do all the good he can, moves him to 
say thas and thus.”"—pp. 70—72. 


The above extracts have been 
raade almost ad aperturam libri 
To those who love to converse 
with the worthies of the olden 
time, not on the arena of polemi- 
cal strife, but amid the quiet se- 
clusion of their hermitages, or in 
the bosoms of their families,— 
every page of the little volume 
before us will communicate deep 
delight. There is a humanity, if 
we may so speak, in Herbert's 
writings, which at once wins our 
heart—we forget the critic in the 
friend. And even were we dis- 
posed to criticise, the beauty of 
thought, and point of sentiment, 
that we so frequently meet with 
in the writer, would effectually 
disarm us. 

“ That countrey parson,” says 
a note on one of the blank pages 
of our copy, in the hand writing 
of a worthy minister of the last 
century, “ that cau spare 12d., 
and yet want this useful book, is 
scarce excuseable,” 

There is “ a prefatory view of 
the life and vertues of the autlionr” 
prefixed to this volume, which we 
believe was written by a Mr. 
Barcly, to whose care Mr. Weood- 
not, the intimate friend of Herbert, 
consigned the manuscript for pub- 
lication after the author's death, 
A letter to N. F. (Nicholas Far- 
rer), and three Latin poems, are 
inserted at the end, and a few 
apothegmes, some of which we 
have transferred to our Varieties, 
close the volume. 
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An Elegy to the Menvory of the late 
Rev. Heury Martyn, and other 
Poems, By John Lawson, Mis- 
sionary at Calcutta. — Westley, 
1823. 

Mr, Lawson is known as a man of 

considerable talent and of genuine 

poetic feeling, nor will this elegantly 

printed volume by any means dimi- 

nish the reputation he has already 

attained. The first and longest 
poem in the collection is in un- 
rhymed stanzas, and though it has 


unquestionable merit, in our opi- 
nion, is surpassed by some of those 
which follow. We dislike the phrase 
‘* vestige gold,” and object to the 
expression “ high gust,” as applied 
to the ne ght Meg dg 
equivoque. e prefer the * Pilgrim 
of Night,” " Light,” and one or two 
of the smaller pieces to this more 
elaborate effort. We shall cite the 
two following as examples; the 
first for its elegant fancy; the se- 
cond for its deep feeling. 


i 
** DEPTHS OF THE SEA, 


** O God, the depths do praise thy blessed power ! 
Vast are the secrets of the deep, and thought 
But dimly grasps the scene so richly fraught 
With all the life of vernal tree and flower, 
And snowy branch, and exquisite crimson bower 
With the wild clasping corallines inwronght, 
As though the fabled maid from far had brought 
To one sunshiny spot, the splendid store 
Of the wide main. Fantastical and bright 
Rise the crisp forests, hung with radiant shells 
Of pearly glance or rainbow changing light, 
Sparkling throughout innumerable cells 
Where grows, with clustering starsyand crimpled bells, 
The wilderness of stone as alabaster white.’’—p. 18. 


* MERCY. 


«“« O murmur not, that the outrageous sea 
Boils with her mountain troubles, Calmly view. 
Beyond the storm’s wild path, that placid blue, 
Solemn as angel’s sapphire sphere. see, 
Like gladness to the soul of misery, 
Sunshine of fairer regions bursting through 
The howling wrath,—it comes all fresh and new, 
Rushing with hopes o’erwhelming extacy ; 
So the mild eye of mercy sheds a light 
On pale-struck mariners, and breaks the spell 
That chains the racking clouds of crazy night ;— 
Then the delirious ocean’s whirling swell 
Serenely settles. Pilgrim, al! is well, : 
For he who guides thy bark, doth hold the tempest’s might.”’—p, 25. 


A portrait of Martyn is prefixed, and other graphic embellishments are 
interspersed. 
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Life of Alexander Reid, a Seotish 
jer, written by himself, and 

edited Archibald Prentice, his 
Great Grandson. — Manchester : 


printed by J. Garnett, pp..90, 2s. 
We have perused this small volume 
with that attention and deep in- 
terest which every authentic me- 
moir of persccution, on account of 


religion, in timies so perilous to 
vital godliness as the reigns of the 
last Stewarts, is calculated to ex- 
cite in us; and we hesitate not to 
express our satisfaction at the pe- 
rusal of it, and to recommend the 
work to the notice of our readers, 
Mr. Reid. possessed the inesti- 
mable advantages of a religious 
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parentage and education, ‘in addi- 
tion to which the principles of trath 
were fostered in him by a faithful 
gospel ministry. Upon this how- 
ever, after he became of sufficient 
age to know the value of it, he had 
opportunities of only an occasional 
.attendance, ‘‘ most in the night-time,’ 
vand generally with great luhour and 
clifficulty, and sometimes with no 
small hazard. 

We venture to predict that every 
young Christian, who may peruse 
the plain and artless narrative be- 
fore us, will, in some degree, sym- 
pathize with the writer in those 
passages of his early history, which 
are recorded between the Ist and 
30th pages. Among these we par- 
ticularly recommend to the notice 
of the young convert the instances 
in vvhich certain texts of Scrip- 
turG presented themselves to the 
rec:ollection of the youth, well read 
in the-sacred volume, and afforded 
ins:truction and relief to.his mind, 
while under the deepest impres- 
sio ns, and subject to the most agi- 
tating conflicts. Not less worthy 
of attention is the powerful effect 
produced by particular discourses, 
wh ich were delivered in Mr. Reid’s 
hes:ring, in determining him to be 
entirely the Lord’s, to cast in his 
lot ‘with the persecuted Covenanters 
and to devote himself to the service 
of Giod in a private but solemn act 
orcovenant. To these passages of 
the narrative before us, we the ra- 
ther call the attention of the younger 
bra iches of Christian families, as 
they’ describe the spiritual conflict 
of a young convert, in times when a 
cons ciemtious adherence to the truth 
was a iueasure of no small risk, 
and the motives tu it, arising from 
deep con Viction, may fairly be pre- 
sumed to Lave: been proportionably 
powerful. : 

In this little book the reader will 
find the same pl iraseology employed 
to describe the mental’ exercises 
and conduct of \the Christian, which 
has been held u_p to public ridicule 
in the works oi one of the most 
popular novelists of the present 
day, such as “ see king the Lord”— 
“ declaring agains t spiritual defec- 
tion,” and “entering into cove- 
nants.” Muth do we lament that 
such talents for com position as have 
been displayed by that writer, the 
author of the “ Tale ’s of my Land- 


lord,” should have been so awfully 
misemployed in an endeavour to 
expose to the scorn of the present 
generation, the memories of those 
who, in former times, suffered the 
loss of all things for 2 good con- 
science towards God, and that the 
same pen should have attempted 
to irradiate the darkest features in 
one of the darkest characters of 
those times. We refer to the in- 
famous Grahame, of Claverhouse— 
a man whose relentless butcheries 
of the human race, compared with 
the means which were entrusted to 
his disposal, are not exceeded in 
any instances, either ancient or 
modern, within our recollection. 

By way of contrast and antidote 
to the misrepresentations and sa- 
tires of the popular novelist, we 
recommend the life of Mr. Reid as 
deserving an attentive and ‘ex- 
tensive perusal among professing 
Christians. It exhibits facts equally 
remarkable; and which evince 
greater fortitude and magnanimity, 
with courage more illustrious on 
the part of the sufferers, than those 
which appear on the pages of the 
novel; but above all it exhibits the 
finger of God, employed in directing 
the path, securing the: interests, 
and bringing about the reward of 
the righteous. We are, therefore, 
persuaded that our readers will 
peruse it as we have done, with 
pleasure, and will follow Mr. Reid 
through all his vicissitudes to the 
end of his journey, with feelings of 
Christian sympathy. They will 
observe his devotion of himself to 
God, his sufferings tor conscience- 
sake, his patient submission to in- 
juries, aud loss of property, brought 
on him through the avarice and 
treachery of false friends, and the 
cruelty and violence of the open 
persecutor. They will particularly 
notice his attention to Christian 
principles and daties, his resigna- 
tion to the will of God, and cx- 
perience of the supporting influence 
of divine grace, in the midst cf 
all his distresses, and even when 
driven’ into exile; and the furti- 
tude and devoted attachment of his 
amiable wife under all these cir- 
cumstances: and afier following 
the hero of the tale-(if we may be 
permitted to use this unhallowed 
phrase) in his pilgrimage through 
the valley of humiliation, the Chris- 
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tian reader will remark, with delizht 
and thankfulness, the change which 
the providence of God wrought in 
his favour, and the means which 
were employed to restore him to 
the possession of that very farm 
and. homestall trem which he had 
formerly ~bcen driven by pézsecu- 
tion, with the loss of all his goods, 
for conscience-sake, but to which 
he afterwards returned with his 
wile and fainily, to enjoy with them 
in peace the bounties of Divine Pro- 
vidence, during the remainder of his 
life, without the guilt of having 
temporised and sacrificed the rights 
of conscience for worldly advan- 
tages. Notless remarkable, in the 
judgment of the Christian reader, 
will be the reverses which overtook 
the oppressors of the servants of 
Christ. 

The perusal of such a narrative, 
we feel. persuaded, is calculated to 
suggest to most of our readers de- 
lightful reflections on the goodness, 
faithfuluess,. and power of God, 
and to be an occasion to them of 
thanksgiving and. prayer: while it 
may strengthen the hands of some 
who are ready to faint, and decide 
the minds of others who are waver- 
ing. Productions such as this af- 
ford to the divinely enlightened 
mind more exalted delight than the 
mere emanations of fancy can do. 
There is in such ‘ a plain. un- 
varnished tale,” a dignity aad im- 
maculate purity,. the dignity and 
purity of truth, which does not ad- 
mit of association with falsehood, 
however sublimated or compounid- 
ed; and the Christian, whose taste 
is formed on the correct principles 
of the Gospel, perceives as much 
difference between fiction and fact, 
as between a coin of pure guid and 
a gilded farthing. 

We conclude our observations 
by expressing. our high satisfac 
tion. with the copious historical 
noies upon the narrative, aliixed 
by the editor, These nutes we re- 
commend him, in the event of a 
new edition (and we have no doubt 
that the work will pasa through 
other editions), to form, together 
with the appendix, into a general 
introduction to the narrative. 


Weosevevesss 


The English Master; or Student's 
Guide to Reasoning and Composi- 
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C(Jusy, 
tion: exhibiting an Analytical View 
of the Euglish Language, of the 
Human Mind, and of the Principles 
of fine Writing. By Wm. Banks. 
8x9, 1823. 


Mr. Banks has compressed into 
this well-printed volume a fair :pro- 
portion of inmerestiog and instrac- 
tive matter ; his analysis is usually 
well conducted, and his illustrations 
judiciously chosen. He has evi- 
dently taken considerable pains 
in his abstract of the more exten- 
sive works on the same subject, 
and his work may be considered as 
an available compendium of the re- 
ceived doctrines of composition and 
criticism. In a few instances we 
could have wished for greater pre- 
cision, and the whole might have 
been improved by a larger infasion 
of original research. The history 
of the English language is neither 
complete nor correct ; the observa- 
tions on Bacon and Hooker are 
rather meagre and defective in dis- 
crimination; and, to say nothing 
of a host of spirited authors in the 
days of Elizabeth and the first 
Janics, why are the admirable writers 
of the times immediately suceced- 
ing to be overlooked? We confess 
ourselves a little irritable on this 
point, inasmuch as we are of the 
heterodox seet, who think that our 
literature declincd in value and 
originality, after the Restoration, 
and that the enfeebling changes in 
English style, which marked the 
reign of Anne, were deteriorations 
rather than improvements. 

We pererive that our author 
adopts the fashionable scheme of 
adjusting English verse by classical 
measures. To our ears the attempt 
is -utterly vain, since accent has 
with us a much greater iniluence 
than time in determining the metri- 
cal character of our poeiry. For in- 
stance, the high-sounding epithet 
Trochéie is inflicted on the following 
line, and it is thus systematically 
marked,— 


«* Haste thte Nymph, and bring with 


thée-— 


—when there is not a single 
short syllable iv. it, by any rule of 
prosody whateser, and the last 
word, in particv.lar, is long, both by 
natural quantity, and by the neces- 
sary pronunciation of the verse. In 
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fact the Greeks and Latins recited 
by tune, and English reading is in- 
flected on a system altogether op- 
posite. 

Thesc, however, are only casual 
defeeis, and the book, asa whole, is 
entitled to our commendation. 


wee tetewes 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Com- 
mitice of the Merchant Seamen’s 
_ Auxiliary Bible Society.—London, 
1823. 
Tuis excellent Association is, we 
are happy to learn from the present 
Report, in full and prosperous ac- 
tivity, as far as its practical agency 
is concerned ; but we are sorry to 
find that its “ finances labour,” to 
use a Parliamentary phrase, and 
that, in spite of the most rigid 
economy, its funds are insufficient. 
We cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt that this deficiency in its re- 
sources will be amply supplied. It 
appears that much yood has been 
done, and that happy signs of an 
extensive moral melioration have 
appeared among that highly useful 
race of men to whose benefit the 
Society directs its labours. On one 
occasion, writes the Society’s agent, 
“ The Captain left his card at my 
office at the time | was afloat; 1 found 
him on board when I visited his ship a 
second time ; he shook my hand heartily, 
and said, ‘ I am always glad to see you.’ 
Notwithstanding he was anxious to get 
the anchor, he gave directions that all 
the crew might be ordered aft ; he took 
his standing at the capstan, and mustered 
the whole of them, putting the question 
to each man, ‘ Have you got a Bible?’ 
and spoke to them, before all hands, and 
many strangers, of the privilege of pos- 
sessing the sacred volume, and of the 
happiness of being brought under its 
heavenly influence. Each man who had 
not a Bible said, he should be glad to 
have one ; and the Captain seemed much 
pleased with the idea that every individual 
under his command, who could read, 
now possessed a Bible. He had so much 
confidence in his ship’s company as to 
pay them their month’s advance, before 
the ship left London ; a circumstance, 
I believe, never known before, as it re- 
spects a free trader. I never visited a 
ship of this description where I found 
the crew so uniformly consistent. The 
custom-house officers, and others, said 
they had not heard an oath since they had 
been on board. This, certainly, was a 
very i thing when the ex- 
tent of the crew, amounting to 44 men, 
is @aken into consideration, One man 
Cone. Mac.—No. 67. 
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said, ¢ Our Captain is a Christian and a 
father to us ail; and were I to leave 
this ship, I don’t know where. I should 
find such another.’ A strange gentleman 
observed, on seeing so many sailors pur- 
chase the Scriptures so readily, and on 
seeing the Captain interest himself so 
much in their spiritual welfare, ‘ this is 
a sight I never witnessed before, and 
I never shall forget it.’ What a vast 
difference between a mere cold consent 
on the Captain’s side to my inviting 
the crew to purchase the Scriptures, and 
a hearty co-operation in my application 
to them fer the purpose! The latter is 
sure to produce a good effect. I sold 
twenty Bibles in this ship !”—p. 19. 

In several other vessels, gratify- 
ing evidence was given that the 
Word of God had been not only 
willingly received, but read and 
cherished. 


weeeesetetes 


An affectionate Tribute of sincere Re- 
spect to the Memory of Mr's. Martha 
regory. By the Rev, Jacab Snel- 
ar. 8vo. price 1s.— London: 
Jestley, 1823, 
Tuis respectable lady died, Febru- 
ary 16, 1823, at the age of 90, and 
Mr. Snelgar has spoken of her cha- 
racter in terms which attest her to 
have been as high in honourable 
character, as advanced in years. 
From Job xix. 23—27, he has un- 
folded—1. The important principle 
avowed.—2. The humiliating testi- 
mony expressed.—3, The anima- 
ting expectation declared. These 
points are illustrated profitably, 
and in pleasing language. We in- 
sert a short specimen. 

** As we passed along the tombs of 
BUNHILL-FIELDs, how impressive was 
the remembrance of so much departed 
excellence, committed to that hallowed 
ground ; and the names of some of my 
own earliest and best friends, such as 
I can never expect to find again, forcibly 
occurred to my mind, and presented be- 
fore me the pre-eminence of their cha- 
racters ; in a Humphryes, a Banister, 
and a Simpson; all of whom ornamented 
the pulpit, and were beloved in private 
life. They sleepin death ; and their bed 
is the cold grave. Worms the 
wonderful ee of God; and 

ion feasts upon t! c 
Sec iaraetone termes 
in peer we Mae wrayetoe re tes ache 

igour of their youth ; or int 
of their manhood ; "come hither, and 
learn a divine lesson, from the opening 
and silent grave, towards which all are 
er and a rapid progress.”— 
P- . 
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Mr. . Nicholas Ferrer—Mr. Nicholas 
Ferrer, (who got the reputation of being 
called Saint Nicholas, at the age of six 

») was bornin London, and doubt- 

had good education in his youth; 
but was certainly at an early age made 
Fellow of Clare-hall, in Cambridge, 
where he continued to be eminent for 
his piety, temperance, and learning. 

*¢ About the 26th year of his age, he 
betook himself to travel; in which he 
added to his Latin and Greek, a perfect 
knowledge of all the languages spoken 
in the western part of our Christian 
world, and understood well the princi- 
ples of their religion, and of their man- 
ners, and the reasons of their worship. 
In this, his travel, he met with many 
persuasions to come into a communion 
with the ehurch, which calls itself Ca- 
tholic ; but he returned from his travels, 
as he went, eminent for his obedience to 
his mother, the Church of England. 

** In his absence from England, Mr. 
Farrer’s father, (who was a merchant,) 
allowed him a liberal maintenance; and 
not long after his return into England, 
Mr. Farrer had by the death of his 
father, or an elder brother, an estate 
left him, that enabled him to purchase 
land to the value of four or five hundred 
poms year; the greater part of which 
and was at Little Gidden, four or six 


miles from Huntingdon, and about 18 - 


from Cambridge, which plate he chose 
for the privacy of it, and for the Hall, 


which had the parish church or chapel . 


belonging, and adjoining near to it; for 
Mr. Farrer having seen the manners and 
vanities of the world, and found them to 
be, as Mr. Herbert says, 4s nothing be- 
tween two dishes, did so contemn it, that 
he resolved to spend the remainder of his 
life in mortifications, and in devotion 
and charity, and to be always prepared 
for death—and his life was spent thus. 

He-and his family, which were like a 
little college, and about thirty in num- 
ber, did most of them keep Lent, and all 
ember-weeks strictly, both in fasting and 
using all those prayers that the church 
hath appointed to be then used: and he 
and they did the like on Fridays, and 
on the Vigils, or eves appointed to be 
fasted before the Saints’ days ; and this 
frugality and abstinence, turned to the 
relief of the poor; but this was but a 
en; se his charity, none but God, and 

knew, the rest. 

** The family, which I have said to be in 
number about thirty, were a part of 
them his kindred, and the rest chosen to 
be of a temper fit to be moulded into a 


devout life; and all of them were for 
their dispositions serviceable, and quiet, 
and humble, and free from scandal. 
Having thus fitted himself for his fa- 
mily, he did, about the year 1630, betake 
himself to a constant and methodical 
service of God, and it was in this man- 
ner. He being accompanied with most 
of his family, he did himself use to read 
the Common-prayers, (for he was a 
Deacon,) every day, at the appointed 
hours of ten and four, in the Parish 
Church, which was very near his house, 
and which he had both repaired and 
adorned, for it was fallen into a great 
ruin, by reason of a depopulation of the 
village before Mr. Farrer bought the 
mannor. And he did also constantly 
read the Mattins every morning at the 
hour of six, either in the church or in 
the oratory, which was within his own 
house : and many of the family did there 
continue with him after the prayers were 
ended, and there they spent some hours 
in singing of Hymns or Anthems, some- 
times in the church, and sometimes to 
an organ in the oratory. And there 
they sometimes betook themselves to 
meditate, or to pray privately, or to read 
a part of the New Testament to them- 
selves, or to continue their praying or 
reading the Psalms; and in case the 
Psalms were not alwaies read in the day, 
then Mr. Farrer and others of the con- 
gregation did at night, at the ring of a 
watch-bell, repair to the church or ora- 
tory, and there betake themselves to 
prayers, and lauding God, and reading 
the Psalms that had not been read in the 
day, and when these or-any part of the 
congregation grew weary, or faint, the 
watch-bell was rung, sometimes before 
and sometimes after midnight ; and then 
another part of the family rose, and 
maintained the watch, sometimes by 
praying, or by singing lauds to God, or 
reading the Psalms; and when after 
some. hours, they also grew weary or 
faint, then they rung the watch-bell, 
and were dlso relieved by some of the 
former, or by a new part of the society, 
which continued their devotions, (as 
hath been mentioned,) until morning. 
And it is to be noted, that in this conti- 
nued serving of God, the Psalter or whole 
Book of Psalms, was in every four and 
twenty hours, sung or read over, from 
the first to the last verse, and this done 
as constantly, as the sun runs his circle 
every day about the world, and then 
begins again the same instant that it 


“« Thus did Mr, Farrer and his happy 
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family, serve God day and night: thus 
did they alwaies behave themselves, as 
in his presence. And they did alwaies 
eat and drink by the strict rules of tem- 
perance—eat and drink, so as to be able 
to rise at midnight, or at the call of 4 
watch-bell, and perform their devotions 
to God. And ’tis fit to tell the reader, 
that many of the clergy that were more 
inclined to practical piety and devotion, 
than to doubtful and needless disputa- 
tions, did eften come to Gidden Hall, 
and make themselves a part of that 
happy society, and stay a week or more, 
and then joyn with Mr, Farrer and the 
family in these devotions, and assist and 
ease him or them in their watch by 
night, and these various devotions had 
never less than two of the domestic 
family in the night; and the watch was 
alwaies kept in the church or oratory, 
unless in extream cold winter nights, 
and then it was maintained in a parlor 
which had a fire in it, and the parlor was 
fitted for that purpose; and this course 
of piety, and great liberality to his poor 
neighbours, Mr. Farrer maintained till 
his death, which was in the year 1639.’ 
Isaac WALTON. 


Letter James WII. to the Scot- 
tish Parliament.—At a meeting of the 
Estates in Edinburgh, 16th March, 1689, 
the following letter was presented in 
name of King James, while they were 
deliberating on the proposed Union of 
the two kingdoms ; at the same time, a 
letter from the Prince of Orange, agree - 
ing to accept of the Scottish administra- 
tion, was produced by the Earl of Leven. 
After some debate, it was agreed, that 
the letter from the Prince of Orange 
should be first read, and the Estates then 
proceeded, with the exception of a few 
members, to sign a declaration, previous 
to opening King James's letter, “ that 
notwithstanding of any thing contained 
in the letter, they should continue un- 
dissolved, untill they secure the religione, 
the Government lawes, and liberties of 
the kingdome.” The letter was then 
read. ; 

“ JAMES R. 

*« My Lordsand Gentlemen,— Whereas, 
we hav bein informed, that you the peirs 
and representatives of Shires and Borrous 
of that our ancient kingdome wer to 
meit together at our good toun of Edin- 
borrough, some time in this instant 
March, by the usurped authority of 
the Prince of Orange: we think fitt to 
let you kno that as we hav at all times 
relyed upon the faithfulness and affectione 
of you our ancient people so much that 
in our greatest misfortunes heartofore 
we had recourse to your assistance and 
that with good success to our affairs. 
Se now againe we require of you to sup- 


port our Royall interest expecting from 
you what becomes loyall and faithfull 
subjects generous and honest men that 
you will naither suffer yrselves to be 
cajolled nor frightned into any actione 
misbecoming true hearted Scotsmen 
And that to suport the honor of your 
natione you will contemn the base ex- 
ample of disloyall men and eternise your 
names by a loyalty suteable to the many 
professions you o made to us In 
doeing wherof, you will choise the safest 
part since therby you will avite the dan- 
ger you most neids undergo, the infamy 
and disgrace you most bring upon your- 
selves in this world and the condemna- 
tion due to the rebellious in the nixt 
and you will lykewayes hav the oppor- 
tunity to secure to yourselves and your 
posterity the gracious promises we hav 
so often made of secureing your reli- 
gion laws propertys libertys and rights 
which we are still resolved to performe, 
as soon as it is possible for us to meit 
you safely in a Parliament of that our 
ancient kingdome In the mean time 
fear not to declare for us yr lawfull 
Soveraigne who will not feal on our 
part to giv you such speedy and power- 
full assistance as shall not only inable 
you to defend -yrselves from any 
foraigne attempt but put you in a con- 
ditione to assert our right against our 
ennamys who hay depressed the same 
by the blackest of usurpations the most 
unjust as well as most unnaturall of at- 
tempts which the Almighty God may 
for a time permitt and lett the wicked 
prosper yet the end must bring confu- 
sione upon such workers of iniquity. 
We further lett you kno that we will 
pardone all such as shall retura to ther 
duety befor the last day of this moneth 
inclusive And that we will punish with 
the rigor of our law, all such as shal 
stand out in rebellion against us or our 
authority so not doubting that you 
will declare for us and suppress what- 
ever may oppose our interest and that 
you will send some of your numbre to 
us with ane accompt of yr diligence 
and the posture of our affairs ther We 
bid you hearticly farewell Given on 
board the St. Michael first of March 
1689 And of our reigne the 5th year 
«* By His Majesties Command 
«“ MELFORT.” 

«¢ To the Lords Spiritual and temporall 
the Commissioners of Shires and 
Boroughs of our antient Kingdome 
of Scotland met or to meit at our 
good town of Edinbrugh.”’ 

Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. ix. 

p- 10. Edinbrugh, 1822. 
Apothegmes.—‘* Sir Thomas Moor had 

enlptongners at first, and his wife did 

ever pray for a boy; at last, he bada 
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which after at man's years, proved 
Sie. Sir Thomas said to his wife,— 
Thou so long for a boy, that he will 
be a boy as long as he lives.” 

“Sir Amias Paulet, when he saw too 
much haste in any matter, was wont to 
say, Stay a while, that we may make an 
énd the sooner.” 

** Casaubon would say, A day, an 
hour, a moment, is to overturn, that 
which was thought to be founded and rooted 
in adamant.” 

** Sir Francis Bacon, being asked b 
King James his opinion of the French 
Embassadour, (at that time come over,) 
said, He was a proper gentleman; yea, 
said the King, but what do you think of 
his head-piece. Sir, said Bacon, Jt is 

times with tall men, as with tall 
houses, where the uppermost room is worst 
Surnished.” 


Arabic Numerals.—All nations whom 
the light of science has ever visited, ap- 
pear to have used some arbitrary method 
of representing the larger numbers in 
their arithmetical calculations. These 
characters at first were borrowed from 
the, alphabets; but even the Grecian, 
which were by far the most refined species 
of this kind of notation, was found to be 
extremely cumbrous in complex opcra- 
tions. Our present digits were, it is 
most probable, borrowed from the Ara- 
bians, who in their turn may have de- 
rived them from the Hindoos. Some 
suppose these numerals to have been in- 

uced into Europe in the beginning 
of the cleventh century ; Vossius sup- 


poses they were not in use before the 


1250, and Mabillon says, that he 
met with few instances of them 
or to the year 1400. A writer in the 
ew Monthly Magazine for April last, 
supposes them to be of European origin, 
and gives an ingenious hypothesis as to 
their formation. He notices the follow- 
ing dates, which are yet extant among us ; 
but the figures in them have been dis- 
puted, viz. 975, over a gate way at Wor- 
cester; 1011, on the north front of 
Rumsey church, Hants; 1016, with a 
Roman M for the thousand, at Widgell 
ih near Buntingford, Herts: 1090, 
at Colchester ; and 1133, having also a 
Romaa M for the thousand, on a chimney- 
pieceat Helmdon, Northamptonshire. 
Answer given to the Challenge of a 
Dyellist.—i have two objections to this 
duel matter: the one is, lest I should 
hurt Jens and the other is, lest you 
should hurt me. I do not see any good 
it would do me to put a bullet through 
any part'ef your body. I could make 
no use of you when dead for any culinary 
pose, as would a rabbit or a turkey : 
‘am no eannibal to feed on the flesh of 
men. , tlien, shoot down a human 
creature of which I could make no use ? 


A buffalo would be better meat; for 
though your flesh might be delicate and 
tender, yet it wants that firmness and 
consistency, which takes and retains salt. 
At any rate, it would not be fit for long 
voyages. » You might make a good bar- 
bacue, it is trae, being of the nature of a 
racoon or an opossum; but people are 
not in the habit of barbacuing any thing 
human now. As to your hide, it is not 
worth taking off, being little better than 
that of a year-old colt. As to myself, 
I don’t like much to stand in the way of 
any thing harmful. I am under appre- 
hensions you might hit me, That being 
the case, | think it most advisable to stay 
at adistance. If you want to try your 
pistols, take some object, a tree or a bara- 
door, about my dimensions. If you hit 
that, send me word, and:I shall acknow- 
ledge, that if I had been in the same 
place, you might also have hit me.”— 
American Paper. 

Coal-oil Parish-lamps.—It is now-some 
time since the volatile oil, obtained by 
distilling coal and coal-tar, has been ap- 
plied in place of animal oil, in producing 
light. Large quantities of this fluid are 
prepared at once from the coal in Scot- 
land ; and muclris also obtained bydis- 
tilling coal-tar. When pure, itis limpid 
and colourless, and closely resembles, 
if it be not identical with, naphtha. 
A large district about Fitzroy-square 
and Charlotte-street, has been lighted 
by this fluid, burned in lamps, particu- 
larly constructed for it by Major Coch- 
rane; they are patent, as well also as 
the application of the oil to this purpose. 
The flame in these lamps is very short, 
but extremely bright, and certainly far 
surpasses @ common street gas-flame in 
that respect, if it does not also an 
argand burner, supplied by coal-gas, 
It has bappened now and then, when 
the wick-has been too high, and the 
oil used has been obtained from coal- 
tar, that the flame has smoked, the 
wick become charred, and at times, so 
much vapour has collected in the lamp, 
as at last to explode, and burst it to 
pieces; but this has not happened with 
the Scotch oil. ‘The lamps in the dis- 
trict before-mentioned, have now been 
in use for a considerable time, and are 
found to be attended with perfect suc- 
cess, 


Anecdote of Dr. Bates and Daniel Bur- 
gess.—Dr. Wim. Bates once complained 
in the presence of his esteemed and faith- 
ful friend Daniel Burgess, (who was cele- 
brated in London for the eas of his 
pul pit addresses,) that he fouad but very 
little suecess in his ministerial work, 
when Daniel smartly replied, with more 
truth than courtesy—‘‘ Thank your 
velvet mouth. for that—too fine to speak 
market language !’” 
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Baptist Society For PROMOTING 
vue Gospet iN IRELAND.—The Ninth 
Anniversary of this Society was held at 
the City of London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street, on Friday, June 20.—The 
great room began to fill at six o’clock in 
the morning. (Breakfast was served in 
the Coffee-room.) At seven o’clock the 
seats were all occupied. A few verses 
of a hymn were sung, and the Rev. W. 
Shenston offered up prayer. 

J. Butterworth, Esq. M. P. took the 
chair. 

The following are brief extracts from 
the Report :—** The very destitute cir- 
cumstances of the native Irish, engaged 
the early attention of this Society; and 
it is pleasing to know that the apathy 
which at that time prevailed, has given 
place to a general concern for supplying 
them with the means of instruction. 
Many schools have been established by 
this, and other Societies, wherein those 
parents who wish it, may have their 
children instructed in the Irish language ; 
and thousands of copies of the Scriptures 
in Irish have been circulated for their 
use. 
‘«¢ The employment of persons, natives 
of Ireland, to read the Scriptures in the 
Irish language, has proved a happy means 
for gaining access to the adult part of 
the population. Their partialities for 
every thing Irish, have thus been in- 
terested, and their prejudices against 
Protestant instructors shaken and over- 
come. Having conveyed the light of the 
Holy Scriptures to those who inhabit the 
mountains, bogs, and glens, of Ireland ; 
and furnished the cabins of those who 
were formerly known only by the appel- 
lation of the ‘ Wild Irish,’ with pure 
Christian instruction, (the glorious prin- 
ciples of the Reformation,) are cireum~ 
stances that afford, indeed, matter for 
abundant thanksgivings to God. There 
is no instance, perhaps, in the history of 
modern missions, that will more justify 
the application of the prophet’s language, 
—‘ The people which sat in darkness saw 
great light; and to them which sat in 
the region and shadow of death, light 
hath sprung up.” 

** The number of the Sabbath, and 
Itinerant Irish Readers of the Scriptures 
is twenty-four. Some idea of the use- 
fulness of the Sabbath Readers, may be 
fornied from the report of the labours of 
five men in the county of Clare. | 
have read the Scriptures in the [ris 
language in more than two hundred and 
fifty distinct cabins. One of them only, 
has taught forty-seven adults to read the 


Trish ly. 
a Foe Conimitiee report that there 


are ninety-two day schools, and fourteen 
evening schools for adults, besides seve~ 
ral Sunday schools. There are in Tippe- 
rary, Cork, Westmeath, Longford, and 
Kilkenny, eleven; in Clare and Limerick, 
seventeen ; and in Sligo, Mayo, and 
Roscommon, sixty-four. The schools 
contain about 7,500 children: all these 
belong to Roman Catholic parents, ex- 
cepting about 500, whose parents are 
Protestants. 

*« Before the Committee close this 
part of their Report, they would remind 
the Society of the advantages resulting 
from making the native Irish acquainted 
with the Scriptures, as it relates to the 
peace and welfare of Ireland. AN their 
Agents unite in the following testimony 
of Mr. Wim. Moore :—* Wherever the 
Scriptures are read, or heard, there is 
loyalty ; and I defy the kingdom to pro- 
duce an instance from the commence- 
ment of our Society, of any person who 
has attended upon the reading of the 
Scriptures, or has read them himself, 
having been apprehended or charged with 
any insurrectionary practices: therefore, 
if it were only to save great expenses to 
the government, let the Scriptures have 
free course : and love to England, and 
loyalty to the government will be the 
results.” As a corroboration of this 
statement, it is gratifying to find, that 
the late dispatches from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, respecting the con- 
vulsed state of Society, mentions ¢ part 
of the province Connaught,’ in connec~ 
tion with the province of Ulster, as being 
ey. | tranquil.” 

The Rev. Mr. Barclay, of Irvine, in 
proposing the first resolution, related 
the following anecdote :—He was cros- 
sing the bridge’ ever the canal near to 
James Street, Dublin. A boy asked 
alms. He observed, suspended from the 
neck of the boy, who was 10 or 12 years 
old, a bit of pasteboard, and inquired, 
“¢ What have you got here, my good 
boy?” It is a Gospel, Sir.”—** And 
who gave you the Gospel?” ‘* The 
priest, Sir, who lives in James Street.” — 
‘* And wherefore did the priest give you 
the Gospel ?”” ‘‘ I was overtaken with 
a sickness in the night, and the priest 
gave me the Gospel.”’—** And how much 
did you pay for the Gospel?” ‘I paid 
five shillings, Sir.” Five shillings from 
this pvor little boy, who lived by begging, 
for a bit of parchment! 

Rev. §. Davis, of Clonmell, men- 
tioned some pleasing instances of the 
liberality of Roman Catholic priests to- 
wards Protestants that might be men- 
tioned. Some Roman Catholics had 


made a disturbance at a place where 
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there was preaching. . The priest was in- 
formed of it, and rebuked them for it on 
the next Sunday from the altar. He 
told them that he did not wish them to 
go to hear the preaching, but if they 
would go, they must demean themselves 
properly, or they should experience his 
displeasure. He was told by a Presby- 
terian minister of a Catholic priest who 
used to invite his. flock to the chapel 
after performing a mass, saying, ‘‘ Now 
let us go and hear Mr. — 3 he can 
preach a better sermon than I can.” 
But it happened that a wrong-headed 
man, tempted by this conciliation, rashly 
proceeded to attack the leading tenets of 
Popery. The priest and his congregation 
were naturally affronted, and would 
come no more. And that was with him 
a common remark, that if you attack 
them in an offensive manner, you may do 
more harm than good ‘There was a 
manner of doing things. He would 
stand as firmly as any man upon the 
principles of Protestantism and the Gos- 
pel; but they ought not needlessly to 
offend those to whom they were opposed. 
The first thing was to get them to em- 
brace the Gospel, and then they would 
freely give up their errors, and trouble- 
some and expensive superstitions. They 
had been greatly successful in the scrip- 
tural education of Roman Catholic chil- 
dren: they had in the schools about 
7000 of them. In one town they had 
300 ; and it was a delightful sight to see 
the boys reading, and the girls, sewing. 
A friend who accompanied him wept for 





joy at the sight. He examined some of . 


the boys, and their progress was astonish- 
ing. One of them had 75 chapters by 
heart. He could not stop to hear them 
all repeated, but desired the boy to turn 
down the leaves, which was done. He 
then examined him in 20 or 30 chapters 
at random, and he found sufficient reason 
to believe that the. boy knew the whole 
75 chapters. Some could repeat 20, 
some 30, and some 40 and more chap- 
ters. He gave the first boy a Bible ; and 
none he was a Roman Catholic he 
loved the book, and had subsequently 
refused six shillings for it. At another 
examination, the chief competitor for the 
prize was so that he doubted the 

ropriety of trusting him with the new 
fou. lest he should out of absolute 
necessity dispose of it to buy himself 
clothes. The poor boy came up to him, 
with tears in his eyes, and said, ‘‘ If you 
will give me the Bible, Sir, I will not 
part with it, but I will show it to you 
every time you come this way.” 

The Meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. James Hoby, Lieut. Gordon, J. S. 
Taylor, Esq., Rev. Messrs. Gilbart and 
Kilpin, J. Poynder, Esq., B. Shaw, Esq., 
the Rev. Messrs, Ivimey, Pritchard, and 
Blundell, Lieut. Vickers, T. Walker, 


CJuny, 


Esq., Rev. Dr. Steadman, Rev. J. Saffery, 
and Rey. F. A. Cox. 


Baptist Home Missionary Sotiety. 
—The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at the City of London Tavern, E. 
Phillips, Esq. late of Melksham, in the 
Chair.—The Meeting was opened by sing- 
ing two verses of the 67th Psalm— 

«* Shine mighty , on Britain shine.” 

Rev. Josep Kinghorn, of Norwich, 
engaged in prayer; the Chairman intro- 
duecd the business of the Meeting in a 
very concise, appropriate, and forcible 
address, and called upon the Secretary, 
Rev. John Edwards, to read the Report. 

The Report stated, that this Society 
now affords assistance to upwards of one 
hundred village preachers, whose 
are carried on at about three hundred and_ 
fifty stations, which are situated in thirty- 

four counties in England, and seven in 
the principality of Wales, with which 
are connected one hundred and eight 
Sunday Schools. The receipts of the 
last year amounted to £1059. 18s. 84d. 
being considerably more than any former 
year. The Report concluded by stating, 
that ‘ besides the balance which is due 
to the Treasurer, the Society is under 
engagements to a considerable amount 
at five new stations, surrounded by not 
less than fifty villages and hamlets, where 
the sound of a preached gospel, or of 
public worship is scarcely ever heard. 
To meet these increased demands, the 
present income of the Society is totally 
inadequate.”” 

Resolutions were then moved and sup- 
ported by Rev. F. A. Cox, of Hackney; 
Rev. Joseph Kinghorn, of Norwich ; 
Rev. Dr. Steadman; Rev. Mr. Dunn, of 
Pimlico, one of the Secretaries of the 
other Home Missionary Society; Rev. 
Edward Irving, of London; Rev. How- 
ard Hinton, of Reading; Benjamin 
Shaw, Esq.; Rev. Samuel Kilpin, of 
Exeter; Rev. Dr. Newman; and Mr. 
Joseph Hanson. : 

The Meeting was numerously attend- 
ed; and the able advocates who pleaded 
the cause of the Society were evidently 
deeply interested in its suecess, and the 
contributions which were received upon 
the occasion amounted to nearly £200. 


Nortu Devon ItinERANcy, —— 
Through the kind assistance of the 
Committee of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the Ministers in the north of De- 
von have, for some time, been able to 
support an Itinerant, who preaches in a 
considerab’ ber of large and popu- 
lous villages, in the neighbourhood of 
Ilfracombe, A very pleasing interest 
has already been excited, In Comb- 
martin, one of the villages, a chapel 
was lately opened. -So eager were the 
poor inhabitants for its erection, that 
many who could not contribute money, 
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cheerfully gave one, two, or more days’ 
labour, as their circumstances would 
allow. It will contain about two hun- 
dred persons, and still continues to be 
well. filled. In another village, where 
the desire of hearing is very great, a 
gentleman, to whom much of the parish 
belongs, has offered to give a piece of 
ground, and to furnish stones and lime, 
for the erection of a chapel. Sunday 
Schools are established in the different 
villages, which are in a prosperous state, 
and in which a great number of children 
are educated. The young man who at 
present labours in these places is much 
approved of, and appears well adapted to 
the situation. 

Promising, however, as are the ap- 
pearances in all the villages, the Minis- 
ters connected with the Society are fear- 
ful they shall be obliged to relinquish the 
station, entirely through want of pecu- 
niary assistance. The Committee of the 
Home Missionary Society, in conse- 
quence of the number of applications 
they receive, and the already embarrassed 
state of their finances, have been re- 
luctantly compelled to withdraw the al- 
lowance of £20. which had been made 
for the last year. This being the case, 
the support of the Itinerant depends al- 
most exclusively upon four congre- 
gations, two of which have still heavy 
debts remaining on their places of wor- 
ship. It is therefore feared that no ade- 
quate means of support can be provided. 
The Ministers, however, at a meeting 
lately held at Barnstaple, came to the 
resolution not to relinquish this highly 
important and very promising station, 
without making a vigorous effort for one 

ear. Should this fail, they will then 
ve the satisfaction of not leaving the 
poor villagers destitute of the means of 
religious instruction, without having 
attegne 4 done all they could to con- 
tinue to them so great a blessing. They 
have resolved to’ present this simple 
statement of their case to the religious 
public, in the hope that some benevolent 
individuals may be ready to afford some 
small pecuniary aid, to continue among 
so many poor ignorant villagers the word 

of life. a 

Signed, by order of the Meeting, 
H. Brom ey, Sec. 
Appledore, June 17, 1823. 

On Tuesday, June 17, the Rev. C. T. 
Sevier, late of Ridgewell, was publicly 
recognised as pastor of the Independent 
church worshipping in Salem Chapel, 
Wellingvorough. The services of the 
day were commenced by the Rev.Robert 
Jacomb, who read appropriate portions 
of Scripture and prayed ; the Rev. Walter 
Scott delivered the introductory dis- 
course and received an account of the 

eedings of the church, with Mr. 
evier’s acceptance of the invitation ; 
the Rey. Samuel Hillyard offered solemn 
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prayer for a blessing on the union thus 
formed; the Rev. T. B. Bull delivered 
an appropriate discourse from 1 Cor. iv. 
1,2; the Rev. John Renals concluded 
with prayer ; the Rev. Samuel Hillyard 
preached in the evening from Numb. x, 
23; and the Rev. Edward Chater 
preached the preceding evening: the 
congregations were large, and the ser- 
vices highly interesting. 
Wellingborough, June 19, 1823. 
Awful Death.—On Monday, June 16, 
a respectable young farmer, about 28 
years of age, residing at a small village 
near Parkgate, in the county of Cheshire, 
had been drinking, in company with se- 
veral others, at the Black Horse, Hes- 
well. He left the public house in a 
state of intoxication, about 10 o’clock, 
and feeling himself indisposed, went to 
bed. Atanearly hour in the morning, 
his wife was awoke by a rattling noise 
in his throat, occasioned, it is supposed, 
by some obstruction. She jogged him 
with her elbow, but could not make 
him sensible. The motion was repeated, 
but without effect. She then became 
greatly alarmed, and after striking a 
light, sent for medical aid, but before it 
could be procured, the vital spark had 
fled, and her husband was a pale corpse 
at her side. The inn, where the deceased 
had been gratifying his intemperate de- 
sires, on the evening which preceded this 
awful catastrophe, exhibited, it is said, a 
spectacle of chilling horror. The parties 
were all inebriated, and appeared to be 
vying with each other which could utter 
the most dreadful oaths and imprecations. 
Thus are the wicked sometimes ‘ driven 
away in their wickedness.” But if the 
votaries of intemperance could be pre- 
vailed upon, from this awful occurrence, 
to invoke the arm of the Almighty to 
break the power of habit, they would in 
that case, be rescued from the baleful 
influence of vice in *‘ the life that now 
is; as well as from its bitter conse- 
uences in “that which is to come.” 
nder our present feelings, we are dis- 
posed affectionately to remind them, 
that though the forsaking of their evil 
ways in their own native strength is as 
impossible as that the Ethiopian should 
change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots, yet, that with God “all things 
are possible,”—and that to seck his aid 
is to engage Omnipotence on our side. 
The death, however, above referred to, 
having occurred under circumstances so 
awful and affecting, we are constrained 
to exchange the language of calm re- 
monstrance for that of solemn war- 
ning; and that, be it remembered, we 
give, not in our own, but-in the lan- 
guage of inspiration—‘ Because there is 
wrath, beware, lest he take thee away 
with his stroke; then a great ransom 
cannot deliver thee.” T. S. 
Parkgate, June 20, 1823. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

In the Press, and nearly ready for Pab- 
lication, in one volume, 8vo (closciy print- 
ed in double columns), with a fromispicce, 
and comprising nearly ove thousand ar- 
ticles, the third London edition, greatly 
enlarged, of a Dictionary of All Religions, 
and Religious Sects, Antient and Modern ; 
also of Kcclesiastical History and Theo- 
logical Controversy. Originally drawn up 
by Mrs. Hannah Adams (Author of a His- 
tory of the Jews, &c.) aud compared with 
the fourth American edition of her work. 
Carefully revised and corrected to the pre- 
sent time, by Thomas Williams, Editor of 
the last Edition; with Mr. Fuller’s Essay 
on Trath, a brief Missionary Gazetteer, 
&e. &e. 

Memoirs of Mr. Coxe Freary, first Pas- 
tor of the Baptist charch at Bluntisham, 
Hunts. By Jobn Audley. 

A Memorial of the late Rev. W. Evans, 
of Wymondham, Norfolk ; including a Se 
lection from his Private Correspondence ; 
to which .is subjoined, a Funeral Sermon, 
by the Rev. J. Hooper, A.M. oue vol. 
12mo, 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Mr. Bagster has pouty, pablished a 
Translation of the Latin Vulgate New 
Testament, in one handsome volume, 8vo. 
price 7s 6d. : 

Remarks on Female Education, adapted 
particularly to the Regulation of Schools, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Four Treatises, by Mr. Haldane, of Edin- 
bargh, ov Self-Examination, Mystery of 
Redemption, &c. Price 1s. 6d. 

Chaplin’s (Rev. W.) Sermon, preached 
before the London Missionary Society, at 
the Tabernacle, Weduesday, May 14, 1823. 
Price is. 

The Character of the Apostles, as exhi- 
bited in their Ministry; a Sermon, delivered 
at Chalford, Gioucestershire, May 21,1823. 
By Robert Vaughan, Worcester. Price 
1s. 6d. 


Gilbert’s (Rev. Joseph) Sermon before 
the ‘Teachers of the Hull Sonday School 
Union, April 1,1823. Price 1s. 

lateresting Particulars relative to that 
great national undertaking, the Breakwater 
constructing in Plymouth Sound. 8yo. 
3s. sewed, 

Barnett’s (Francis) Memoirs, 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. boards. 

Fry's Present for the Convalescent. 
12mo. 4s. boards. 

Fry’s Death, and other Poems. 12mo. 
5s, 6d. boards, 

Heimemann’s Introduction to the He- 
brew. 12mo. 5s. 

Marsh’s Sabbath at Home. 8vo. 7s, bds. 

Orme’s Life of W. Kiffen, post 80. 
5s. 6d. boards, 

Radges’s Lectures on Genesis, 2 vols. 
8v0. £ 1-18, 

Russell, on Infant Salvation. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay ; containing Papers and Essays, 
by Major Vans Kennedy, Capt. J. Stewart, 
Capt. W. H. Sykes, Major-General Sir J. 


‘Malcolm, T. Coats, Esq. J. Babington, Esq. 


T. Marshall, Esq. Dr. Taylor of Bombay, 
Capt. G. T. Sadlier, W. Erskine, Req. 
With a Biographical Sketch of Captain 
Macmurdo, by James M‘Adam, Esq. and 
a List of the Members. Vel. III. 4to, with 
numerous plates. £3. 13s. 6d. 


The Saxon Chronicles, with an English 
Translation, and Notes, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. By the Rev. J. Ingram, late 
Saxon Professor in the University of Ox- 
ford. To which are added, a New and 
Copious Chronological, Topographical, and 
Glossarial Index, with a short Grammar of 
the Saxon Language. A new edition, in 
1 vol. 4to. with an accurate and enlarged 
Map of England, during the Heptarchy, 
Plates of Coins, &c. £3. 13s. 6d, boards. 


——————— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been received this month from the Rev. Walter Scott, 
J. Blackbarn, R. Crook, C. N. Davies, H. Bromley, Thomas Styles, C. 1. Sevier, and 


J. Baynes. 


Also from Messrs. B. Hanbury—S. Wride—P. Bolton—Astrop--N. R.—Viatorius 


Mercator. 


We fear that the Poom of Rafus is lost, as our searth for it has been ansuccessfal. 
The paper, in oar last, on “ Spiritual Intercoarse with God,” should have had the 


signature A, P, T. 
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